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A Story of Love and the Low Latitudes, 


BY LIEUTENANT MUBRAY. 


[conrrnugD. ] 


CHAPTER 
A SUDDEN INTRODUCTION. 


Ir was again night in the capital; the narrow 
streets were brilliantly lighted from the store 
windows, but the crowd were no longer there. 
The heat of the long summer day had wearied 
the endurance of master and slave, and thousands 
had already sought that early repose which is so 
essential to the dwellers in the tropics. Stillness 
reigned over the drowsy city, save that the soft 
music which the governor-general’s band dis- 
courses nightly in the Plaza, stole sweetly over 
the scene, until every air seemed heavy with its 
tender influence and melody. Now it swelled 
forth in the martial tones of a military band, and 
now its cadence was low and gentle as a fairy 
whisper, reverberating to the ear from the oppo- 
site shore of Regla, and the frowning walls of the 
Cabanas behind the Moro, and now swelling 
away inland among the coffee fields and sugar 
plantations. 

The long twilight was gone ; but still the deep 
streak of golden skirting in the western horizon 
lent a softened hue to the scene, not so bright to 
the eye, and yet more golden far than moonlight : 

softness lke the of 

At this favorite hour the Senorita Isabella 
Gonzales and her young brother, Ruez, attended 
only by the wolf hound, who seemed to be almost 
their inseparable companion, were once again 
strolling in the cool and retired walk of the Plato. 
The lady moved with all the peculiar grace so 
natural to the Spanish women, and yet through 
all, a keen observer might have seen the lurking 
effects of pride and power, a consciousness of her 
own extraordinary beauty, and the control it 
gave her over the hearts of those of the other sex 
with whom she associated. Alas! that such a 
trait should have become a second nature to one 
with so heavenly a form and face. Perhaps it 
was owing to the want of the judicious manage- 
ment of a mother, of timely and kindly advice, 
that Isabella had grown up thus; certainly it 
seemed hard, very hard, to attribute it to her 
heart, her natural promptings, for at times she 
evinced such traits of womanly delicacy and 
tenderness, that those who knew her best ees 
her coquetry. 

Her brother was a ant and beautiful boy. 
A tender spirit of melancholy seemed ever upper- 
most in his heart and face, and it had been thus 
with him since he had known his first early grief 
—the loss of his mother—some four or five years 
before the present period of our story. Isabella, 
though she was not wanting in natural tender- 
ness and affection, had yet outgrown the loss of 
her parent; but the more sensitive spirit of the 
boy had not yet recovered from the shock it had 
thus received. The father even feared that he 
never would regain his happy buoyancy, as he 
looked upon his pale and almost transparent fea- 
tures, while the boy mused thoughtfully to him- 
self sometimes for the hour together, if left alone 
and undisturbed. 

* Ruez, dear, we’ve not been on the Plato since 
that fearful night,” said Senorita Isabella, as she 
rested her hand gently upon the boy’s shoulder. 

“It was a fearful night, sister,” said the boy, 
recalling the associations with a shudder. 

“And yet how clear and beautiful it seemed 
just before that terrible accident.” 

“IT remember,” said the boy. 


“ And the slaver in the distance, with her soft 
white sails and treacherous business.” 

*« And the sparkling moon upon the bay.” 

“Tt was very beautiful; and we have a night 
now almost its equal.” 

“ Did you notice how stoutly that Lieutenant 
Bezan swam with me ?” 

“Yes, brother. You forget, though, that he 
is Captain Bezan now,” she added. 

“Father told me so,” said the boy. “ How 
fearfully the tide ran, and the current set against 
us! He held me way up above the water, while 
he was quite under it himself,” continued Ruez. 
“T was sure he would drown; didn’t it seem so 
to you, sister ?” 

“It did, it did; the deed was most gallantly 
done,” said Isabella, as she stooped down and 
kissed her brother; “and you will never be so 
careless again, Ruez ?” 

“No, sister. I shall be more careful, but I 
should like to see that Captain Bezan again. I 
have never seen him since that night, and his 
barracks are within pistol shot from bere.” 

“ Hark! what was that?” asked Isabella, start- 
ing at some unusual noise. 

“T heard nothing,” said the boy. 

“ There it is again,” she continued, nervously, 
looking around. 

“ Down, Carlo, down,” said the boy, sharply 
to the hound, as it sprang at the same-time from 
a crouching posture, and uttered a deep, angry 
growl, peculiar to its species, 

But the animal seemed too much aroused to 
be so easily pacified with words, and with heavy 
bounds sprang towards the seaward end of the 


-| Plato, over the parapet of which, where it joined 


a lofty stone wall that made a portion of the stone 
barracks of the army, a man leaped to the ground. 
The hound suddenly crouched, the moment it 
fairly reached the figure of the new comer, and 
instead of the -hostile attitude it had so lately 
assumed, now placed its fore paws upon the 
breast of the person, and wagged its tail with 
evident tokens of pleasure at the meeting. 

“That is a very strange way to enter the 
Plato,” said Isabella, to her brother, drawing 
nearer to his side as she spoke. “I wonder who 
it can be ?” 

“Some friend of Carlo’s, for he never behaves 
in that way to strangers,” said the boy. 

“So it would seem ; but here he comes, be he 
whom he may.” 

“By our lady!” said the boy, earnestly, with 
a flash of spirit and color across his usually quiet 
and pale face. “‘ Sister, it is Captain Bezan !” 

“Oaptain Beran; 4 believe;”- said Isabella; 
courtesying coolly to his respectful bow. 

“ The same, lady.” 

“You have chosen a singular mode of intro- 
duction, sir,” said the Senorita Isabella Gonzales, 
somewhat severely, as she drew herself up with 
an air of cold reserve. 

“It is true, lady, I have done a seemingly rash 
action ; but if you will please to pause for one 
moment, you will at once realize that it was the 
only mode of introduction of which a poor sol- 
dier like myself could have availed himself.” 

“Our hall doors are always open,” replied 
Isabella Gonzales. 

“To the high born and proud, I grant you, 
lady, but not to such as I am.” 

“ Then, sir,” continued the lady, quickly, “if 
custom and propriety forbid you to meet me 
through the ordinary channels of society, do you 
not see the impropriety of such an attempt to see 


me as* that which you have but just now 
made ?” 

“Lady, I can see nothing, hear mothing but 
my unconquerable love !” 

“ Love, sir!” repeated the lady, with a curl of 
her proud but beautiful lip. 

“ Ay, love, Isabella Gonzales. For years I 
have loved you in secret. Too humble to be- 
come known to you, or to attract your eye, even, 
I have yet nursed that love, like the better angel 
of my nature ; have dreamed of it nightly ; have 
prayed for the object of it nightly ; have watched 
the starry heavens, and begged for some noble 
inspiration that would make me more worthy of 
thy affection ; I have read nothing that I did not 
couple in some tender way with thee; have 
nursed no hope of ambition or fame that was not 
the nearer to raise me to thee, and over the mid- 
night lamp have bent in earnestness year after 
year, that I might gain those jewels of the mind 
that in intelligence, at least, would place me by 
thy side. At last fortune befriended me, and I 
was able by a mischance to him, thy brother, to 
serve thee. Perhaps even then it might have 
ended, and my respect would still have curbed 
the promptings of my passion, had you not so 
kindly noticed me on the Paseo. O, how wildly 
did my heart beat at that gentle, kind and 
thoughtful recognition of the poor soldier, and 
no less quickly beats that heart, when you listen 
thus to me, and hear me tell you how deeply I 
love.” 

“ Audacity!” said Isabella Gonzales, really 
not a little aroused at the plainness of his speech. 
“How dare you, sir, to address such language 
to me ?” 

“Love dares do anything but dishonor the 
being that it loves. A year, lady, a month 
ago, how hopeless was my love—how far off in 
the blue ether was the star I worshipped. Little 
did I then think that I should now stand so near 
to you—should thus pour out of the fullness of 
my enslaved and devoted heart, ay, thus look 
into those glorious eyes.” 

“Sir, you are impertinent!” said Isabella, 
shrinking from the ardor of his expression. 

“ Nay, lady,” said the young officer, profound- 
ly humble, “it is impossible for such love as 
mine to lead to impertinence to one whom I lit- 
tle less than worship.” 

“ Leave me, sir!” 

“Yes, Isabella Gonzales, if you will repeat 
those words calmly ; if you will deliberately bid 
me, who have so often prayed for, so hoped for 
such a moment as this, to go, I will go.” 

“ But, sir, you: will compromise me by this 
protracted conversation.” 

“ Heaven forbid. But for you I would risk 
all things—life, reputation, all that is valuable to 
me in life; yet perhaps I am forgetful, perhaps 
thoughtless.” 

“What strange power and music there is in 
his voice,” whispered Isabella, to herself. 

Completely puzzled by his deep respect, his 
gallant and noble bearing, the memory of his 
late noble conduct in saving Ruez’s life, Isabella 
hardly knew what to say, and she stood thus half 
confused, trotting her pretty foot upon the path 
of the Plato with a vexed air. At last, as if 
struggling to break the spell that seemed to be 
hanging over them, she said : 

“How could one like you, sir, ever dare to 
entertain such feelings towards me? the auda- 
ciousness of your language almost strikes me 
dumb.” 

“Lady,” said the young soldier, respectfully, 
“the sincerity of my passion has been its only 
self-sustaining power. I felt that love like mine 
could not be in vain. I was sure that such af- 
fection was never planted in my breast to bloom 
and blossom simply for disappointment. I coud 
not think that this was so.” 

“Tam out of all patience with his imperti- 
nence,” said Isabella Gonzales, to herself, pet- 
tishly. .“‘I don’t know what to say to him.” 

« Sir," you must leave this place at once,” she 
said, at last, after a brief pause. 

“T shall do so, lady, at your bidding ; but only 
to pray and hope for the next meeting between 
us, when you rhaps better know the poor 
soldier’s heart. 

“ Farewell, sir,” said Isabella. 

“ Farewell, Isabella Gonzales.” 

“ Are you going 60.soon ?” asked Ruez, now 
approaching them from a short distance in the 
rear, where he had been playing with the hound. 

“ Yes, Ruez,” said the soldier, 
are quite recovered, I trust, 
that cold bath taken off the 

“O yes, I am quite recover@@ now. 

“Tt was a high leap for one gf your age.” 


— 

“It was indeed,” said the boy, with a shudder 
at the remembrance. 

“ And, O, sir, I have not thanked you for that 
gallant deed,” said Isabella Gonzales, extending 
her hand incontinently to Captain Bezan, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, influenced by the 
sincerity of her feelings, his noble and manly 
bearing, and the kind and touching words he had 
uttered to Ruez. 

It would be difficult for us to describe her as 
she appeared at that moment in the soldier’s eye. 
How lovely she seemed to him, when dropping 
all reserve for the moment, not only her tongue, 
but her eloquent eyes spoke from the tenderness 
of her woman’s heart. A sacred vision would 
have impressed him no more than did the loveli- 
ness of her presence at that moment. 

Bending instinctively at this demonstration of 
gentle courtesy on her,part, he pressed her hand 
most respectfully to his lips, and, as if feeling 
that he had gone almost too far, with a gallant 
wave of the hand he suddenly disappeared from 


' whence he had so lately come, over the seaward 


side of the parapet towards the army barracks. 

Isabella gazed after him with a puzzled look 
for a while, then said half to herself and in a 
pettish and vexed tone of voice : 

“TI did not mean that he shotild kiss my hand. 
I’m sure I did not; and why di@Bgive it to him ? 
How thoughtless. I declare I have never met 
so monstrously impudent a person in the entire 
course of my life. Very stratige. Here’s Gen- 
@ral Harero, Don Romonez, and Felix,Gavardo, 
have,been paying me court this half year and 
more, @nd either of them would give half his for- 
tune for a kiss of this hand, and yet neither has 
dared to even tell me that they love me, though 
I know it so well. But here is this young sol- 
dier, this new captain of infantry, why he sees 
me but half a minute before he declares himself, 
and so boldly, too! I protest it was areal insult. 
I'll tell Don Gonzales, and the fellow 
dishonored and his commission takem from him, 
I will. I’m half ready to cry with vexation. 
Yes, I’ll have Captain Bezan cashiered, and that 
directly, I will.” 

“No you wont, sister,” said Ruez, looking up 
calmly into her face as he spoke. 

“ Yes I will, brother.” 

“ Still I say no,” continued the boy, gently, 
and caressing her hand the while. 

“ And why not, Ruez ?” asked Isabella, stoop- 
ing and kissing his handsome forehead, as the 
boy looked up so lovingly in her face. 

“Because he saved my life, | 
Ruez, smiling. 

“True, he did save your life, Ruez,¥ mur- 
mured the beautiful girl, thoughtfully ri act 
that we can never repay; but it was) HiOst »pre- 
suming for him to enter the Plato thay Ginlito— 
to” 

“ Kiss your hand, sister,” suggésted the boy, 
smiling in a knowing way. 

“ Yes, it was quite shocking frigate £0 
familiar, Ruez.” 

“But, sister, I can hardly ever hel 
you when you look kind to me, and I am 
you looked very kind at Captain Bezan.” ~ 


Teplied 


“Did 1?” half mused Isabella, biting the ee 


handle of her Creole fan. 

“Yes; and how handsome this Captain Bezan 
is, sister,” continued the boy, pretending to be 
engaged with the hound, whom he patted while 
he looked sideways at Isabella. 

“Do you think him so handsome ?” still half 
mused Isabella, in reply to her brother’s remarks, 
while her eye rested upon the ground. 

“T know it,” said the boy, with spirit. “Don 
Miguel, General Harero, or the lieutenant-gen- 
eral, are none of them half so good looking,” he 
continued, referring to some of her suitors. 

“ Well, he is handsome, brother, that’s true 
enough, and brave I know, or he would never 
have leaped into the water to save your life. 
But I'll never forgive him, I’m sure of that, 
Ruez,” she said, in a most decided tone of voice. 

“ Yes you will, sister.” 

“No, I will not, and you will vex me if you 
say so again,” she added, pettishly. 

“Come, Carlo, come,” said Rucz, calling to 
the hound, as he followed close upon his sister’s 
footsteps towards the entrance of Don Gonzales’s 
house on the Plato. 

The truth was, Isabella Gonzales, the proud 
beauty, was pleased; perhaps her vanity was 
partly enlisted also, while she remembered the 
frankness of the humble soldier who had poured 
out his devotions at her feet in such simple yet 
earnest strains as to carry conviction with every 
word to the lady’s heart. Homage, even from 
the most lowly, is not without its charm to beau- 
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ty, and the proud girl mused over the late scene 
thoaghtfully, ay, far more thoughtfally than she 
had ever done before, on the offer‘of the richest 
and proudest cayalicr, 

_ She had never loved; she knew not what the 
passion meant, as applied to the opposite sex. 
Universal homage had been her share ever since 
she could remember ;.and if Isabella Gonzales 
was not a confirmed coquette, she was certainly 
very neat being one. The light in which she 
regarded the advances of Captain Bezan, even 
puzzled herself; the phase of his case and the 
manner of his avowal were so far without prece- 
dent, that its novelty engaged her. She still felt 
vexed at the young soldier’s assurance, but yet 
all unconsciously found herself endeavoring to 
invent any namber of excuses for the conduct he 
had exhibited ! 

“Tt is true, as he said,” she remarked, half 
aloud to herself, “that it was the only way in 
which he could mect me on terms of sufficient 
equality for conversation. Perhaps I should 
have done the same, if I were a high-spirited 
youth, and really loved |” 

As for Lorenzo Bezan, he quietly sought his 
quarters, as happy as aking. Had he not been 
successful beyond any reasonable hope? Had 
he not told hisd@eve? ay, had he not kissed the 
hand of her he loved, at last, almost by her own 
eonsent? Had not the clouds in the-horizon of 
his love greatly thinned in numbers? He was 
no moody lover. Not one to die for love, but 
to live for it rather, and to pursue the object of 
his affection and regard with such untiring and 
devoted service as to deserve, if not to win, suc- 
cess. At least this was his resolve. Now and 
then the great difference between their relative 
stations would lead him to pause and consider 
the subject; but then with some pleasant sally 
to himself he would walk on again, firmly re- 
solved in his own mind to overcome all things 
for her whom he loved, or at least to strive to 
do so. 

This was all very well in thought, but in prac- 
tice the young soldier will not perhaps find this 
80 easy a matter. Patience and perseverance 
are excellent qualities, but they are not certain 
criteria of success, Lorenzo Bezan had aimed 
his arrow high, but it was that little blind fellow, 
Cupid, that shot the bow. He was not to blame 
for it—of course not. 

“Ha! Bezan, whence come you with so bright 
a face?” asked. brother officer, as he 
his quarters in the barracks of the Plaza des 
Armes. 

“From wooing a fair and most beautiful 
maid,” said the soldier, most honestly; though 
perhaps he told the truth as being the thing least 
likely to be believed by the other. 

“Fie, fie, Bezan. You in love, man? A 
soldier to marry? By our lady, what folly! 
Don’t you remember the proverb ? 


‘Men dredm in courtship, but in wedlock wake.’ ”’ 


“ May I wake in that state with her I love ere 
a twelvemonth,” said Lorenzo Bezan, smiling at 
his comrade’s sally and earnestness. 

“ Are you serious, captain?” asked the other, 
now trying to half believe him. 

“Never more so in my life, I assure you,” 
was the reply. 

“ And who is the lady, pray? Come, relieve 
your conscience, and confess.’ 

“ Ah, there I am silent; her name is not for 

Igar ears,” said the young soldier, smiling, 

id with really too much oeagent to refer lightly 

Isabella Gonzales. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CUBAN BANDITTI. 


Tr was one of those beautiful but almost op- 
pressively hot afternoons that so ripen the fruits, 
and so try the patience of the inhabitants of the 
tropics, that we would have the patient reader 
follow us on the main road between Alquezar 
and Guiness. It is as level as a parlor floor, and 
the tall foliage, mostly composed of the lofty 
pélm, renders the route shaded and agreeable. 
Every vegetable and plant are so peculiarly sig- 
nificant of the low latitudes, that we must pause 
for a moment to notice them. 

The tall, stately palm, the-king of the tropical 
forest, with its tufted head, like a bunch of os- 
trich feathers, bending its majestic form here 
and there over the verdant and luxuriant under- 
growth, the mahogany tree, the stout lignumvite, 
the banana, the fragrant and beautiful orange 
and lemon, and the long, impregnable hedge of 
the dagger aloe, all go to show us that we are in 
the sunny clime of the tropics. 


| of thom. that had sufficient 


The fragrance, too, of the atmosphere! How 
soft to the senses! This gentle zephyr that only 
raffles the white blossoms of the lime hedges, is 
off yonder coffee plantation that lies now like a 
field of clear snow, in its fragrant milk-white 
blossoms; and what a bewitching mingling of 
heliotrope and wild honeysuckle is combined in 
the air! how the gaudy plumed parrot pauses 
on his perch beneath the branches of the plantain 
tree, to inhale the sweets of the hour; while the 
chirps of the pedoreva and indigo birds are min- 
gled in vocal praise that fortune has cast their 
lot in so lovely a clime. O, believe us, you 
should see and feel the belongings of this beau- 
tifal isle, to appreciate how nearly it approaches 
to your early ideas of fairy land. 

But, alas! how often do man’s coarser dis- 
position and baser nature belie the soft and beau- 
tiful characteristics of nature about him; how 
often, how very often, is the still, heavenly. infiu- 
ence that reigns in fragrant flowers and babbling 
streams, marred and desecrated by the harsness | 
and violence engendered by human passions!’ 

In the midst of such a seene as we have de- 
scribed, at the moment to which we refer, there 
was a fearful struggle being enacted between a 
small party of Montaros, or inland robbers, and 
the occupants and outriders of a volante, which 
had just been attacked on the road. The traces 
that attached the horse to the vehicle had been 
cut, and the postilion lay senseless upom the 
ground from a sword wound in the head, while 
the four outriders were contending with thrice 
their number of robbers, who were armed with 
pistols and Toledo blades. It was a sharp hand 
to hand fight, and their steel rang to the quick 
strokes. 

In the volante was the person of a lady, but 
so closely enshrouded by a voluminous rebosa, 
or Spanish shawl, as hardly to leave any of 
her figure exposed, her face being hid from fright 
at the scene being enacted about her. At her 
side stood the figure of a tall, stately man, whose 
hat had been knocked off his head in the strug- 
gle, and whose white hairs gave token of his age. 
Two of the robbers, who had received the con- 
tents of his two pistols, lay dead by the side of 
the volante, and having now only his sword left, 
he stood thus, as if determined to protect her by 
his side, even at the cost of his life. 

The robbers had at last quite overmatched the 
four outriders, and having ae the only one 

‘to make him 
dangerous to them, they turned their steps once 
more towards the volante. There were in all 
some thirteen of them, but three already lay dead 
in the road, and the other ten, who had some 
sharp wounds distributed among them, now 
standing together, seemed to be querying whether 
they should not revenge the death of their com- 
rades by killing both the occupants of the yo- 
lante, or whether they should pursue their first 
purpose of only robbing them of what valuables 
they possessed. 

Fierce oaths were reiterated, and angry words 
exchanged between one and another of the rob- 
bers, as to the matter they were hastily discuss- 
ing, while the old gentleman remained firm, 
grasping the hilt of his well-tempered sword, and 
showing to his enemies, by the stern, deep resolve 
they read in his eye, that they had not yet con- 
quered him. Fortunately their pistols had all 
been discharged, or they might have shot the 
brave old man without coming to closer quar- 
ters, but now they looked with some dread upon 
the glittering blade he held so firmly ! 

That which has required some time and space 
for us to describe, was, however, the work of but 
a very few moments of time, and the robbers, 
having evidently made up their minds to take 
the lives of the two persons now in the vehicle, 
divided themselves into two parties and approach- 
ed the volante at the same moment on opposite 
sides, 

“Come on, ye fiends in human shape,” said 
the old man, flourishing his sword with a skill 
and strength that showed he was no stranger to 
its use, and that) there was danger in him. 
“Come on, ye shall find. that a good blade in an 
old man’s hands is no plaything !” 

They listened for a : yes, that half 
score of villains held back in anny at the noble 

ce of the old man, and the flashing fire 


! ou falter, ye villains? do ye fear a 
right k it?” 
t sound is that which startles 
Sk into each other’s faces with 
on and fear? It is a very un- 


frequented -—who can be near? Scarcely 
» 
(| 


had the sound falien on their ears, before three 
horsemen, in undress uniform of the Spanish 
infantry, dashed up to the spot at full speed, 
while one of them, who seemed to be the leader 
of the party, leaped from his horse, and before 
the others could follow his example, was engaged 
in a desperate hand to hand conflict with the 
robbers. Twice he discharged his pistols with 
fatal effect, and now he was fighting sword and 
sword with a stout, burly Montaro, who was ap- 
proaching that side of the volante where the lady 
sat, still half concealed by the ample folds of her 
Tebosa, though the approach of assistance had 
led her to venture so far as to partially uncover 
her face, and to observe the scene about her. 


The headlong attack, so opportunely made 
by the fresh horsemen, was too mueh for treble 
their number to withstand, more especially as 
the leader of them had met with sueli signal suc- 
eess*at the outset—having shot two, and mortatly 

wounded a third. Tn this critical state of affairs, 
tie ‘the remaining concluded that discretion 
was the better part of valor, and made the best 
of their time and remaining strength to beat a 
hasty retreat, leaving the old gentleman and his 
companion with their three deliverers, quite safe 
in the middle of the road. 

“ By our lady, sir, twas a gallant act. There 
were ten of those rascals, and but three of you,” 
said the old gentleman, stepping out of the vo- 
lante, and arranging his ruffled dress. 

“Ten, senor? a soldier would make nothing 
of a score of such seapegraces asthose,” replied 
the officer (for such it was now apparent he was), 
ag he wiped the gore from his reeking blade 
with a broad, green leaf from the roadside, and 
placed it in the scabbard. 

One of the soldiers who had accompanied the 
officer had now cut the thongs that bound the 
surviving outrider, who was one of the family 
attaches of the old gentleman, and who now 
busied himself about the vehicle, at one moment 
attending to the lady’s wants, and now to harness- 
ing the horse once more. 

Removing his cap, and wiping the reeking 
perspiration from his brow, the young officer now 
approached the volante and said to the lady : 

““T trust, madame, that you have received no 
further injury by this unfortunate encounter than 
must needs oceur to you from fright.” 

As he spoke thus, the lady turned quickly from 
looking towards the of] gentleman, who was now 
on the other side of the vehicle, and after a mo- 
ment exclaimed : 

“Is it possible, Captain mek that we are 
indebted to you for this most opportune deliver- 
ance from what seemed to.be certain destruction ?” 
| “Tsabella Gonzales!” exclaimed the young 
officer, with unfeigned surprise. 

“You did not know us, then?” she asked, 
quickly, in reply. 

“Not I, indeed, or else I should sooner have 
spoken to you.” 

“You thus risked your life, then, for stran- 
gers?” she continued. 

“You were the weakest party, were attacked 
by robbers ; it only required a glance to realize 
that, and to attack them and release you was the 
next most natural thing in the world,” replied 
the soldier, still wiping the perspiration from his 
forehead and temples. 

“Father!” exclaimed Isabella, with undis- 
guised pleasure, “this is Captain Bezan !” 

“ Captain Bezan ?”’ repeated the old don, as 
surprised as his daughter had been. 

“ At your service,” replied the soldier, bowing 
respectfully to Don Gonzales, 

“ Why, sir,” said the old man, “ what possible 
chance could have brought you so fortunately to 
our rescue here, a dozen leagues from the city ?” 

“T was returning with these two companions 
of my company from a business trip to the south 
side of the island, where we had been sent with 
despatches from Tacon to the governor of the 
department.” 

“No, matter, what chance has brought you 
here, at ‘all events we owe our lives to you, sir,” 
said Don Gonzales, extending his hand cordi- 
ally to the young officer. 

After some necessary delay, under the peculiar 
circumstances, the horses were finally arranged so 
as to permit of proceeding forward on the road. 
The bodies of the servants were disposed of, and 
all was ready for a start, when Isabella Gonzales 
turned to her father and pressing his arm said : 

Father, how pale he looks 

“ Who; my child!” 

“There, see how very pale!” said Sat 
rising up from her seat. 

“ Who do you speak of, Tsdibella ?” 


“ Captain Bezan, father; see, there he stands 
beside his horse.” 

“ He does look fatigued ; he has worked hard 
with those villains,” said the old man. 

“Why don’t he mount? The rest have done 


"so, and we are ready,” continued the old man, 


anxiously. 

At that moment one of the horsemen, better 
understanding the case than either Isabella Gon- 
zales or her father, left his well-trained animal in 
the road, and hastened to his officer’s side. It 
required but a glance for him to see that his cap- 
tain was too weak to mount. 

Directing the outrider, who had now mounted 
one of the horses attached to the volante, and 
acted as postilion, to drive towards him whom 
his companion was partially supporting, Don 
Gonzales asked most anxiously : 4 

“‘ Captain Bezan, you are ill, I fear; are you 
mach hart 

“ A mere trifle, Don Gonzales ; drive on, sir, 
and I will follow you in a moment.” 

“ He is bleeding from his left arm and side, 
father,” said Isabella, anxiously. 

“ You ‘are wounded—TI fear severely, Captain 
Bezan,”’ said the father. 

“ A mere scratch, sir, in the arm, from one of 
the unlucky thrusts of those Montaros,” he re- 
plied, assuming an indifference that his pale face 
belied. 

“ Ah! father, what can be done for him?” 
said Isabella, quickly. 

“] am unharmed,” said the grateful old man, 
“and can sit a horse all day long, if need be. 
Here, captain, take my seat in the volante, and 
Isabella, whom you have served at such heavy 
cost to yourself, shall act. the nurse for you until 
we get to town again.” 

Perhaps nothing, save such a proposition as 
this, could possibly have aroused and sustained 
the wounded officer; but after gently refusing 
for a while to rob Don Gonzales of his seat in 
the volante, he was forced to accept it even by 
the earnest request of Isabella herself, who seem- 
ed to tremble lest he was mortally wounded in 
their behalf. 

Little did Don Gonzales know, at that time, 
what a flame he was feeding in the young offi- 
cer’s breast. He was too intently engaged in his 
own mind with the startling scenes through which 
he had just passed, and was exercised with too 
much gratitade towards Captain Bezan for his 
deliverance, to observe or realize any peculiarity 
of appearance in any other respect, or to ques- 
tion the propriety of placing him so intimately 
by the side of his lovely child. Isabella had 
never told her father, or indeed any one, of the 
cireumstance of her having met Captain Bezan 
on the Plato. But the reader, who is aware of 
the scene referred to, can easily imagine with 
what feelings the soldier took his seat by her 
side, and secretly watched the anxious and assid- 
uous glances that she gave his wounded arm and 
side, as well as the kind looks she bestowed upon 
his pallid face. 

“T fear I annoy you,” said the soldier, realiz- 
ing his proximity to her on the seat. 

“No, no, by no means. I pray you rest your 
arm here,” said Isabella Gonzales, as she offered 
her rebosa supported in part by her own person ! 

“ You are too kind—far too kind to me,” said 
the wounded officer, faintly ; for he was now re- 
ally very weak from loss of blood and the pain 
of his wounds, 

“ Speak not, I beseech of you, but strive to 
keep your courage up till we can gain the aid of 
some experienced surgeon,” she said, supporting 
him tenderly. 

Thus the party drove on towards the city, by 
easy stages, where they arrived in safety, and 
left Captain Bezan to pursue his way to his bar- 
racks, which he did, not, however, until he had, 
like a faithful courier, reported to the governor- 
general the safe result of his mission to the south 
of the island. 

The story of the gallant rescue was the theme 
of the hour for a period in Havana, but attacks 
from robbers on the road, under Tacon’s gov- 
ernorship, were too common an occurrence to 
create any great wonder or curiosity among the 
inhabitants of the city. But Captain Bezan had 
got wounds that would make him remember the 
encounter for life, and now lay in a raging fever 
at his quarters in the infantry barracks of the 
Plaza des Armes. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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Cherish some flower, be it ever 80 lowly ; 
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COUNT OF PARIS—DUKE DE CHARTRES. 
This s id engraving is taken from a paint- 
ing pe pa by Mr. Alfred de Dreux, 
and represents two of the grandchildren of the 
late Louis ee ex-king of the French. The 
figures of these boys are spirited and graceful, 
the horses true to the life, and the whole scene 
full of grace, beauty and effect. The young 
count and duke bear historical names, and the 
chance only of a revolution cut off the Count of 
Paris from the throne of France. These chil- 
dren are the only hopes of their mother, the 
Duchess of Orleans, widow of the Duke of Or- 
leans, the eldest son of Louis Philippe. When, 
in the sudden whirlwind of 1848, Louis Philippe 
found that all was lost to himself, in the midst 
of the roar and the shouts of the combatants, that 
shook the walls of the Tuilleries, he wrote these 
words: “I abdicate in fa- 
vor of my grandson, the 
Count of Paris ; I desire 
that he may be more for- 
tunate than I.” After the 
flight of the king, the duch- 
ess, with her two children, 
accompanied by the Duke 
de Nemours, whom the 
king had designated as re- 
t,repaired to the Cham- 
r of Deputies. Lamar- 
tine eloquently describes 
appearance as follows : 
“ The large door which is 
opposite the tribune, on a 
level with the highest seats 
in the hall was thrown 
open. A lady ap _— 
it was the Duchess of Or- 
leans. She was dressed 
in mourning. Her veil, 
half raised upon her bon- 
net, allowed the eye to rest 
upon a face impressed with 
an emotion and sadness 
which set off her youth 
and beauty. Her pale 
cheeks bore traces of a 
widow's tears, and the 
anxiety of a mother. It 
is impossible for a man to 
look arpon such features 
without feeling. All re- 
sentment to the monarchy 
vanished from the heart. 
The blue eyes of the prin- 
cess wandered over the 
space, which seemed for a 
moment to dazzle them, 
as if to ask shelter from all 
eyes. A slight blush, the 
light of hope in misfortune, 
and joy in mourning, ting- 
ed her cheeks. Her smile 
of gratitude shone through 
her tears. It was evident 
that she felt herself sur- 
rounded by friends. She 
held in her right hand the 
young king, who tottered 
on the steps,and in her left, 
her other son, the yo 
Duke of Chartres, children 
whom their catastrophe 
was a show. They both 
wore short jackets of black 
cloth, white collars fell 
from their necks upon their 
dresses —living portraits 
of the children of Charles 
I, stepped from the can- 
vass of Vandyke. The 
Duke of Nemours, faithful 
to his brother’s memory in 


side the duchess, a pro- 
tector who would soon 
need protection himself. 
The countenance of this 
prince, ennobled by imis- 
fortune, exp the 
brave but modest satisfac- 
tion of having accomplish- 
ed a duty at the peril of 
his ambition and his life. 
A few generals in uniform, 
and officers of the National 
Guard, came down in the 
train of the princess. She 
saluted the motionless as- 
sembly with timid grace, 
and seated herself at the 
foot of the tribune, like an 
but innocent per- 
son before a tribunal from 
which there was no appeal, who had just listened 
to the cause of royalty. At this moment this 
cause was gained in the hearts and eyes of all. 
Nature will always triumph over policy in an 
assembly of men moved by the three great pow- 
ers of woman over the human heart—youth, ma- 
ternity and pity. This triumph, however, was 
but of briefduration. The discussion, con .ucted 
with reserve under the ce of the person so 
deeply interested in the decision, was broken 
short, by the influx of a wave of revolution— 
men, hot from battle, arm 4, and blood and 
powder-stained, burst into .ne assembly. It was 
evident that royalty—*c regency—the Count of 
Paris—the claim o a princess of the blood—~ 
were words and inings o'no mtaning. Nothing 
short of the republic would satisfy the people, 
The duchess fied. She fell, with her slender 
suite and children, into the midst of a tumult 
assailants that delaged the outer corridors of 
tribunes. -She with difficulty escaped insylt, 
suffocation and death, thanks to her sex, to her 


veil, which prevented recognition, and the arms 
of a few courageous deputies. Separated by the 
undulations of the from her two children 
and the Duke of Nemours, she succeeded, with 
her defenders, in threading the crowd of insur- 
gents alone, and descending the staircase which 
med in the Salle des Pas Perdus. The Count 

oF Paris, torn by the tumult from his mother, 
and pointed out to the people, as the future king, 
had been brutally throttled by a man of colossal 
stature. A national guardsman, who was look- 
ing for the boy, and witnessed this disgusting 
rofanation, beat up the arm of this soulless man 
y a blow vigorously dealt, tore the young prince 
away from him, and carried him, trembling and 
soiled, in the direction of his mother, who burst 
into tears as she embracedhim. But the mother 
missed her other child, the little Duke of Char- 


A WORD FOR BARBERS. 

Horace Smith, in his “Gravities and Gaye- 
ties” thus quaintly discourses respecting the 
knight of the shaving-dish. It is curious how a 
genius can find a theme of interest even in. a 
common-place subject, and realize the truth of 
Shakspeare’s apothegm, of finding ‘sermons in 
stones, and books in running brooks ;” 

“ Where, indeed, is the barber of any age or 
er inst whom an imputation can be 
justly evelled ¢ His is one of the fine arts which 

minently ‘emollit mores, nec sinit esse 

. As iron, by attrition with the magnet, 
obtains some of its power of attraction, so does 
he, by always associating with his superiors, ac- 
uire a portion of their polish and urbanity. 
oemakers, tailors, and other artisans of lonely 
and sedtntary life, are generally morose, melan- 
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tres. She called“to“him with loud cries, 
= against the glasses of the garden to see 

im brought from a distance. The child had 
fallen under the tumultuous mags of people, on 
the way from the tribune to the” corridors. He 
came near being trampled to death, but he was 
finally placed in his mother’s arms. The joy of 
such a meeting can easily be imagined. 
fugitives shortly after left ce, and the whole 
of the Orleans family found refuge at Claremont, 
in England, where they have since resided. In 
the turns and changes so common to French 
history, it cannot be certainly averred, that be- 
fore many years, the young count, whom we now 
see saluting us so ully from the saddle, 
may not come into the possession of the legacy 
of his grandfather—the throne of France. Stran- 
tae haye happened even in our own times. 

fle the race is not always to the swift, nor the 

battle to the strong, the devices of political aspi- 
yayts often fail, and their rapid ascent is only 
equalled by their precipitate downfall. 


choly, atrabilarious, subject to religious h 

chondriacism ; but the patron of the b uff is Ioeo- 
motive and social in his habits, buoyant, brisk, 
and hilarious in his temperament. There is not, 
perhaps, a single instance of a fanatic barber ; 
and how many traits are recorded of their gen- 
erous forbearance. Alfieri was so nervously sen- 
sitive, that if one hair was pulled a little tighter 
than the rest, he would fy into a paroxysm of 
rage, draw his swor@pand ten to destroy the 
offender ; yet such was his confidence, that he 
would the next moment submit his throat to his 
razor. How calm and dignified was the reply of 
one of this class to the pimple-faced madman, 


who, with loaded pistol in his hand, compelled 
him to take off his beard, declaring that if he cut 
stantl 


blow 
ishi 


him in a single place, he would 
out his brains. After successfully accom 


been terrified during the operati 
lied he, ‘for the moment I. 
Thad made up my mind to cut 


CHILDREN DANCING. 

I dare say my reader has observed the 
disguised impatience with which adult votaries of 
Terpsichore look on ‘at infantine dancing ; per- 
haps he has felt it himself- aps the writer 
has done so in his time. Yet the dancing of 
children is, in sooth, a P sep ony and a pretty 
sight ; and I have never felt this more strongly 
than on occasions when the floor has suddenly 
been taken possession of by grown-up dancers in 
immediate succession to these little ones. Com- 
pare the performance of both, and you will not 
need a better proof that grace is natural and not 
acquired ; nay more, that it may be lost by over 
training and artificiality. Iwas following with 
my ores the crowd of little bright, joyous things, 
and thinking there was grace in all their move- 
ments—grace equally in the perfect dancing of 

some, and in the heanding 
disregard of art in others 
—in their boldness or bash- 
fulness —demureness or 
riot ;—there was 
thought, in the 
velvet-tunicked boy of sev- 
en or eight, pulling the 
muslin of st 
lass of ten, with the urgent 
a I say, will you 
ce with me? do now,” 
and in the precocious co- 
of two-tailed 

as dise 
herself with a 
from the hands of her too 
juvenile suitor, and flang 
from her laughing blue 
eyes such an irresistible 
invitation to asmart,young 
middy of the Havana as 
brought him instantly to 
her side. Away they flew 
round the room in each 
other’s arms and in the 
polka, that child’s dance 
par ; and some 
chord in my memory had 
just been struck by the 
piteous spectacle of the 
poor little mortified fellow. 
who, biting his finger and 
slowly shaking his wee 
roun , at | ran 
and buried his hovin the 


grossed, when—pooh ! in- 
to the middle of the Lilli- 
— throng rushed a 
uman avalanche, in the 
shape of a full-grown—a 
<= full-grown couple of 
polkists! The cavalier, 
though not old, was fat- 
tish, and had a small round 
spot of baldness on the 
crown of his head, the lady 
an exorbitant crenollne.— 
The poetry of the scene 
vanished in a moment !— 
Our Antipodes. 
AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
In Rome, there are now 
residing nine American 
sculptors—Crawford, Ives, 


Rodgers, Terry, Wilson, 
Story, Bartholomew, Mo- 


sier and Greenough, (his 
brother, not wre 


painters are eight in num- 
ber—Brown, Hall, Chap- 
man, Freeman, Sanders, 
Innis, Terry, and Von 
Patten. In Florence, there 
are—Powers, Hart, Gault, 
and Akers, all sculptors ; 
and the painters—Page, 
Kellogg, and Nichols. 

the two cities there are, 
therefore, twenty-four 
American artists. They are 
supported chiefly by the 


venture to assert,” sa: 
the correspondent of 
Washington Intelligencer, 
“that where one dollar is 
spent by Americans, in 
turope, upon English arr 
tists, the English spend 
five hundred pounds upon 
our artists, and. I 
wish that our wealthy men, of New York and 
Boston, would devote more attention to the in- 
terests of American art, instead of wasting m 
in buying up trash, and encouraging imposition.” 
The foreign commissions keep some of our artists 
well and profitably employed. Ives is just fin- 
ishing a beautiful female figure, representi 
Spring—a girl seated on a bank of grass 
flowers, aecorating her hair. He has completed 
his Pandora—a full length figure, undressed— 
holding in her left hand the fatal box. A bust 
of General Scott is among his recent works, and 
one of Mr. H. T. Tuckerman. Mr. Rodgers, of 
New York, has cast his statue of Ruth, and 


exquisite re “the Babes in the Wood.” 


chance travellers, of who 
the majority are Englis 


— 
= 
\ 
which, a 
works, among 
aver naller. works, 
moulded several bow, is mentioned 
1 Cupid breaking his 4 ing a statue 
Mosier is fast completing t the last 
and Crawford ha Henry. 
"his Jefferson and Patric ful and 
theme | recently executed a beautifu 
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THE DUKE OF BRABANT AND THE COUNT 
OF FLANDERS, 

in accompanying engraving, nothing 

indeed, they are too 
young to have obtained personal celebrity, which 
may perhaps be reserved for them in after years. 
They are sons of the king of Belgium. They 
bear no stamp of royalty, but 
have only the gay and lively air of a couple of 
— sons, released from the thraldom of 
ks and schooling for a day , and go- 
ing out to take a morning’s ride. scene 
presented is a belonging to their father, and 
the building in the distance is the royal residence 
of Laken. The spirit and action of the horses, 

t minuteness is ving are m 

to Te admired. It 
sesses a fineness and deli-. 
cacy which render it very 
effective as a work of art, 
while its truthfulness com- 
mends it to especial notice. 


"CHILDHOOD. 

I can endure a melan- 
choly man, but not a mel- 
ancholy child. The for- 
mer, in whatever slough 
he may sink, can raise his 
eyes either to the kingdom 
of reason or of hope: but 
the little child is entirely 
weighed down by one 
black poi of the 

resent. Think ofa child 
Ted to the scaffold, think 
of Cupid in a Dutch cof- 
fin; or watch a butterfly 
after its four wings have 
been torn off, creepi 
like a worm, and you wi 
feel what I mean. But 
wherefore? The first has 
been already given. The 
child, like beast, onl 
knows purest, thou 
shortest sorrow ; one which 
has no past and no future ; 
one such as the sick man 
receives from without, the 
dreamer from himself in 
his asthenic brain—finally, 
one with the consciousness 
not of guilt but of inno- 
cence. Certainly, all the 
sorrows of children are 
but shortest nights, as 
their joys are but hottest 
days; and, indeed, both 
so much so, that in the 
latter, often clouded and 
starless time of life, the 
matured man only lon 
ingly remembers his old 
childhood’s pleasure, while 
he seems altogether to 
have forgotten his child- 
hood’s grief. This weak 
remembrance is strangely 
contrasted with the op 

ing one in dreams and fe- 
vers in this res , that 
in the two last it is always 
the cruel sorrows of child- 
hood which return; the 
dream, this mock-sun of 
and the fever, « 
its distorting glass—both 
draw forth from dark cor- 
ners the fears of defence- 
less childhood, which press 
and cut with iron fangs 
into the prostrate 
The fair scenes of dreams 
mostly play on an after- 
stage, whereas the fright- 
re ones choose for theirs 

cradle and the nursery. 

Moreover, in fever, the 


ands of the fear of 
, the striking one of 
achers and parents, 


and every claw with which 
fate has pressed the young 
heart, stretch themselves 
ont to catch the wander- 

man. Parents, consid- 
er then, that every child- 


hood’s name 
gree in Germany to the 


itious being emplo 
to frighten children into 
obedience—even though it has lain chained for 
tens of years, yet gets loose and gains maste 
over the man s0 soon as he finds him on a si 


bed. The first fright is more dangerous the 
sooner it happens ; as the man grows older, he is 
less and less easily frightened ; the little cradle 


or bed-canopy of the child is more easily quite 
darkened the hea 
tarry heavens of the man 


HANDS THE SIGN OF RACE. 


There are some men who cultivate 
hands with long fair nails. For nothing ‘atte 
“they care very particularly—all is well, if only 
their hands be neat. There is even a ridiculous 
notion, that elegant hands are the most unequiv- 
ocal test of what is called good birth. I can say, 
for my own part, that the finest hands I ever saw 
belonged to a woman who kept a butcher’s shop 
in Mussel . So much for the nonsense about 
fine hands. Pocket Miscellany. 


juncture when the Marlborough was on the 


A GAME COCK. 

On the memorable first of June ae Howe’s 
victory) Captain Berkley commanded the Marl- 
borough, and broke through the French line be- 
tween L’Impetuous and Le Mucius, each of su- 

ior force, and engaged them both. On goi 

to action the in ordered all the live stock 
to be thrown overboarl, but at the humble re- 
quest of his crew permitted them to retain an old 
-~ cock, with which they (the crew) had 
‘ought several times, and always with success. 
In the action the Marlborough was so severely 
handled by her opponents that half the crew were 
disabled, her captain carried wounded below, her 
mainmast shot away, and the remainder of the 
men driven from their quarters. At the very 
int 
of striking, there chanced one of those in 


THE OLD WHALER. 

My second messmate was an old whaling mo 
, with two very young d-children—little 
rless, motherless, helpless creatures, a boy 
and a girl, who clung together all day, and at 
night slept in each other’s arms; and who could 
not bear to be for a moment out of sight of the 

old sailor, their grandfather. Looking from m 
berth of a morning through the venetians, I felt 
the moisture rise in my eyes as I watched the bald 
and gray veteran taking his little protegees one by 
one from their common crib, carefully washing 
and dressing them, combing their flaxen locks, 
and then folding away their bedding. During 
the day he would feed and tend them, and carve 
toys for them with his pocket knife. And at 
ight, after undressing his “little people,” as he 
them, he “ coiled away and stowed ” their 
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the roar of the ro a cannon often experi- 
enced in general actioh. In that momentary si- 
lence, when the falling of a rope might be heard, 
the old game cock, who had escaped the human 
carnage, hopped up upon the shattered stump of 
the mainmast, oad, with a loud and triumphant 
flappifig of his wings, sent forth such a long and 
lusty challenge as to be heard in every part of 
the disabled ship. No individual spoke in reply 
to the homely but touching alarum ; one univer- 
sal and gallant cheer from the broken crew 
arose ; they remembered the indomitable courage 
of the bird that sat undismayed above the bleed- 
ype of the deck, and every soul onboard 

could drag their limbs to quarters, re-man- 
ned the guns, resumed the action, and forced 


their o; ts to surrender. A silver medal 
was struck sof Admiral Berkley ; it was 
hung upon k ef the old game cock, who, 


in the parks an und the princely halls of the 
Goodwood, passed the remajnder of his dowpy 
days in Ronored safety— British Naval History. 


day gear, and put on their night clothes—his 
eet rough hands fymbling the small tapes into 
sorts of eottiedl” know, which cost him a 
world of trouble to undo in the morning. Then 
he placed them in their bed—side by side gen- 
exally, but sometimes with their heads different 
ways—and, having “shipped ” the panel to pre- 
vent them from falling out, he would sing them 
to sleep witha hoarse lullaby, of which the words 
“Yo! heave ho!” and “ Whack Old England’s 
foe,” formed the burthen. Then he listened to 
their light breathing, and, assured that they 
slumbered, dropped his furrowed brow on the 
bed-panel for a time, as though he blessed and 
yed for them, and, posting himself on a bench 
sea he opened an old chest, and, taking out a 
well-worn book and putting on his glasses, he 
read therein sometimes for half the night, so 
absorbed in its contents as almost to be wholly 
unconscious of every other object or event tran- 


THE ARITHMETIC OF WAR. 

It is very difficult to credit or adequately con- 
ceive, even, the well attested statistics of war. 
When such a philosopher as Dick, or such a 
statesman as Burke, brings before us his esti- 
mate of the havoc which this custom has made 
of human life in all past time, it seems utterly 
incredible—almost inconceivable ; and still more 
are we staggered by the formidable array of fig- 
ures employed to denote the sum total of money- 
squandered on human butchery. Baron Von 
Reden, perhaps the ablest statician of the age— 
tells us in a recent work of his, that the conti- 
nent of Europe alone now has full four millions 
of men under arms—more than half its popula- 
tion—between the ages of twenty and thirty; 
and that the support of this immense preparation 
of war, together with the interest and cost of col- 
lection and disbursement 
on the aggregate of its, 
war debts, amount to more 
than one thousand mil- 
lions a year. Letany man 
try to form an adequate 
conception of what is 
meant by either of these 
sums, and he will give up 
the effort in despair. The 
Baron estimates the war 
debts now resting on the 
States of Europe, at about 
$7,418,000,000 ; how shall 
we estimate what this 
enormous sum means? 
Shall we count? At the 
rate of sixty dollars a min- 
ute, ten hours every day, 
for three hundred days in 
a year, it would take more 
than eight hundred years 
to count the present war 
debt of Europe .alone. 
Let us look for a moment 
at what England wasted 
for war from the revolu- 
tion in 1688, to the down- 
fall of Napoleon in 1815. 
The sum total, besides all 
that she spent upon her 
war system in the inter- 
vals of peace, was about 
$10,150,000,000; and if 
we add the interest on 
her war debts contracted 
in that iod, the 
total will reach nearly 
$17,000,000,000! At six- 
ty dollars a minute, for 
ten hours in a day, or 
thirty-six thousand dollars 
a day, and three hundred 
days in @ year, it would 
require more one 
thousand five hundred and 
seventy-five years to count 
it all: Add an average of 
$60,000,000 a year for the 
current expenses of her 
war establishment since 
1815, an aggregate of 
$2,800,000,000 in these 
thirty-five years, and we 
have a sum total of 
twenty millions 
No wonder the Old World 
is reeling and staggerin 
under the burden of oul 
an enormous expenditure 
for war purposes. Twen- 

thousand millions of 
ollars! It is nearly thir. 
times as much as all 
coin now supposed to 
be in the world; and if 
these twenty thousand mil- 
lions were all in silver 
dollars and placed in 
rows, it would belt the 
globe more than one hun- 
dred and sixty times.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


A TOUGH YARN. 

A gentleman trolling 
lately in the Gareloch for 
trout hooked what he 
imagined at first to be a 

’ salmon, from its vigorous 
run, but by degrees be- 
came convineed that he 
had caught a Tartar of 
some species unknown. 
After a furious contest of 
nearly two hours he suc- 

ceeded in bringing the captive, now sullen and 
exhausted, to the side of boat, and tackled 
him the first opportunity. What was the aston- 
ishment of the angler and boatman, however, to 
discover that the monster was a fish of the 
species, common in warm latitudes, though a 
stranger here. It was hooked on the exterior 
of the jaw, otherwise his formidable teeth would 
have made short work with the tackle. After 
capture it made a fearful struggle in the boat, 
and was with difficulty subdued and secured. 
It was a female, and measured four feet seven 
inches in length. Immediately upon its capture 
six young ones launched themselves from the 
arent into the boat. This is the second instance 
we have heard of the capture of a shark in this 
neighborhood.—Dumbarton Herald. 

How singular it is that everybody is out of 
money at ke same time. Who 
to borrow ten dollars without finding all his ac 
quaintances had “a little note to take up?” =~" 


\ 
_ 
spiring aroun 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
OUR SHIP. 


Lightly, gaily, nimbly, stately, 
Swiftly as a bounding fawn ; 

Gently, tenderly, sedately, 
Gracefully as a white swan 

Comes our bark, where only lately 
Ali was tranquil as the dawn. 


Now a murmur rises slowly 

Tn our vessel’s lonely track ; 
To the skies so heavenly, holy, 

From the deeps so grim and black ; 
And the angels, gentle, lowly, 

Send it shudderi ing back. 


I am gazing, fall of wonder, 

At the glorious mystery, 
How our ship can rend asunder 
Waves that rise so fearfully, 
And not go forever under, 

To the Lethe in the sea. 


When the storm is at its highest, 
And the waves roll fiendishly, 

And the weird winds where thou fliest, 
Seem to snatch thee from the sea ; 

Then! ah, then! my soul is nighest 
A wild heaven of ecstasy ! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictoriai.] 
THE TWO CARPENTERS: 
—or— 
PASTIME REAL AND UNREAL. 


A SKETCH FOR MECHANICS. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

Cuarves Bracket and Ludlow Weston were 
apprentices to a carpenter by the name of Jonas 
White. They were nearly of the same age—about 
nineteen, and they were both of them of remark- 
ably good disposition, and, withal, very punctual 
at their work. Mr. White was a kind, indulgent 
man, and his workmen had no occasion to com- 
plain of his requirements. 

“ Charley,” said Ludlow Weston, one evening 
after they had closed their labors upon a house 
that Mr. White was erecting, “let us havea ride 
this evening.” 

“No,” returned Charles Bracket, as he re- 
moved his apron. The answer was short, but 
yet it was kindly spoken. 

“Come, do,” urged Ludlow. “It will be a 
beautiful evening, and we can have a first rate 
time. Wont you go?” 

“T cannot, Lud.” 

“ But why ?” 

* Because I am otherwise engaged, and beside, 
I haven’t the money to spare.” 

« Never mind the engagement, but come along, 
and I will pay the expenses.” 

“If I ever join with a companion in any pas- 
time that involves pecuniary expense, I shall al- 
ways pay my share; but this evening, Lud, I 
have an engagement with myself.” 

“ And what can it be, Charley ?” 

“I borrowed a book of Mr. White, a few days 
since, and as I promised to return it as soon as 
I finished it, I desire to do so as soon as possi- 
ble, so I must devote this evening to reading.” 

“And what is the subject, pray?” asked 
Ludlow. 

“The History of Architecture,” returned 
Charles Bracket. 

“Q, bah! Such dry stuff as that !” 

“It’s not dry, assure you, Lud.” 

“Tt may not be to you, but it istome. What, 
poring over architecture all night, after working 
hard at it all day ?” 

“ Yes,” returned Charles ; “ because Iam thus 
enabled to learn more of the different branches 
of our business.” 

“ Well,” said Ludlow, with a sligh+ toss of the 
head, “for my part I learn full as much about 
the carpenter’s trade at my work as I shall ever 
find use for. Idon’t see the use, after a poor 
fellow has been tied up to mortices, grooves, 
sills, rafters, sleepers, and such matters, all day 
long, to drag away the night in studying the 
stuff all over again.” 

“Ah, Lud,” replied Charles Bracket, “you 
don’t take the right view of the matter, Every 
man makes himself honorable in a peculiar busi- 
ness, just so far as he understands that business 
thoroughly, and applies himself to its perfection. 
It is not the calling or trade that makes the man, 
but it’s the honest enterprise with which that 


calling is followed. In looking about for a busi-” 


ness that shonld give me a support through life, 
I hit upon and chose the one in which we are 
now both engaged, and when I did so, I resolved 
that’ I would make myself useful in it. We 


have something besides mere physical strength 


to employ and cultivate: we have a mind that 
must labor, and that mind will labor at some- 
thing. Now, physical labor alone is tedious and 
unthankful; but when we combine the mental 
and physical, and make them assist each other, 
then we find labor a source of comfort.” 

* Really, Charley, you are quite a philosopher, 
and I suppose what you say is true; but then I 
should like to know if it don’t require some men- 
tal labor to keep up with the instructions of our 
boss now? I declare, it keeps me thinking pretty 
sharply.” 

“That may be,” said Charles; “ but after all, 
the only mental labor you perform is memory. 
You only remember Mr. White’s instructions, 
and then follow them, and in so doing, you learn 
nothing but the mere method of doing the work 
youare engaged on. For imstance, you know 
how long to make the rafters of the house we are 
now building, and you know. how to let them in- 
to the plates ; but do you know the philosophical 
reason for all this? Do you know why you are 
required * © perform your work after given 
rules ? 

“IT know that I am to do it, and that when I 
, I shall be paid for doing it, and I 
That is enough,” answered 


“ Every piece of m ism has a science in its 
composition, and I would be able to comprehend 
that science so as to apply it, perhaps, to other 
uses. In short, Lud, I would be master of my 
business.” Ay 

“And so would I. I 
lieve I could frame a house 


, Charley, I be- 


“Such an one as you hav taught to 
build, Lud.” 

“Certainly. Everybody must taught at 
first. ” 


“True; and everybody may gain Yanptove- 
ment upon the instructions of others gelf- 
culture.” 

“Then you wont go to ride this me ” 
said Ludlow, as they reached their boarding- 
house. 

“No.” 

Here the conversation ended, That evening 
Ludlow Weston hired a horse and chaise, and 
went to ride ; while Charles Bracket betook him- 
self to his room, and was soon deeply interested 
in his History of Architecture. Some parts he 
would read over several times so as to thorough- 
ly comprehend them, and occasionally he would 
take notes, and copy some of the drawings. Be- 
fore he retired to his rest, he had finished the 
book ; and when he arose the next morning, the 
subject of his study was fresh and vivid in his 
mind, and he felt happy and satisfied with him- 
self. 

“Ah, Charley, I had a glorious time last 
night,” said Ludlow Weston, with a heavy yawn, 
as the two apprentices met before breakfast. 

“So did I,” returned Charles. 

“ At your dry books, eh ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Well, I don’t envy you. Egad, Charley, the 
recollections of last night’s ride and supper will 
give me enjoyment for a month.” 

“ And the recollections of my last night’s ow 
may benefit me for a lifetime.”’ 

“Bah!” said Ludlow. But the very manner 
in which he uttered it showed that he did not ex- 
actly mean it. 

A month had passed away, and it was Satur- 
day morning. 

“ Charley,” said Ludlow Weston, “we have 
not got to work this afternoon. Now, what do 
you say to joining the party on the pond? We 
have got the boats engaged, and we are going to 


have a capital time. I’m going to carry Sophiays 
sir,” answered Charles, as he at once 


and you must take Mary, and g@® with us.” 

anv sorry that I must disappoint you, Lud ; 
but the old professor at the academy, as he has 
no school this afternoon, has promised to give 
me some assistance in my stu 
and it would be a disappointment both to him 
and myself to miss the opportunity.” 

“O, bother your mensuration! Come along. 
Mary Waters will think you are really mean, for 
Sophy Cross will be sure to tell her what a fine 
time she had with me.” 

“No, Mary wont,” returnell Charles. “Af- 
ter I have finished my lesson, I am going to take 
a horse and chaise, and carry her out to visit her 
sick aunt, where we shall spend the Sabbath. 
However, I hope you will have a good time, and 
I believe you will, too.” 

Mary Waters and Sophia Cross were both of 
them good girls, and they really loved the youths, 
whose attentions they were respectively receiving. 


ies in mensuration, « 


Charles and Ludjow had already talked of mar- 
riage, and they looked forward to that important 
event with much promise of joy, and all who 
knew them had reason to believe that they would 
both make good husbands. 

' Thus time glided away. Both of the young 
men laid up some money, and they were both 
steady at ‘their work, but Charles pursued his 
studies with unremitting diligence, while Ludlow 
could never see any use in a mere carpenter’s 
bothering his brain with geometrical properties, 
areas of figures, volumes of solids, mathematical 
roots and powers, trigonometry, and a thousand 
other things that his companion apene: so much 
time over. 

Two years were soon swallowed up in the vor- 
tex of time, and Charles and Ludlow were free. 
They both were hired by their old master, and 
for several months they worked on in the town 
wheré Mr. White resided. Ludlow Weston was 
marrié@'to Sophia Cross, and they boarded with 
the bride’s mother. 

“ Aint you ever going to get married ?” asked 
Ludlow, as he and Charles were at work together. 

“ As soon as I can get a house to put a wife 
into,”’ quietly returned Charles. 

“Why, you can hire one at any time.” 

“T know that; but I wish to own one.” 

“Then poor Mary Waters will have to wait a 
long time for a husband, I’m thinking.” 

“Perhaps so,” Charles said, with a smile. 


his work. 


shop one morning, where Charles and Ludlow 
were at work, “ we aresoom likely to have a job 
in S——. The new State House is going up as 


soon as the committee can procure a suitable 


pian, hall have an opportunity to contract 
for a of the carpenter’s work.” 
“Good! ~shall have a change of air,” 


said Ludlow, in a merry mood. 

That evening Charles took his paper from the 
post-office, and in it he found an advertisement 
calling for an architectural plan for the new 
State House. He went home, locked himself up 
in his room, and devoted half the night to in- 
tense thought and study. The,next day he pro- 
cured a large sheet of fine drawing paper, and 
after supper he again betook himself to his room, 
where he drew out his table, spread his paper, 
and then taking his case of mathematical instru- 
ments, he set himself about his task: For a 
whole week he worked every night till twelve or 
one o’clock, and at the end of that time, his job 
was finished. He rolled his sheet of paper care- 
filly up in a substantial wrapper, and having 
directed it to the committee, he entrusted it te 


destination in the city of S——. 

Nearly three weeks rolled away, and Charles 
began to fear that his labors had been useless. 
It was just after dinner. Mr. White and his 
men had commenced work, when four gentlemen 
entered the shop, whose very appearance at once 
bespoke them to be men of the highest standing 
in society. 

“Is there a Mr. Charles Bracket here ?” asked 
one of them. 

“That is the man, sir,” returned Mr. White, 
pointing to where Charles, in his checked apron 
and paper cap, was at work. 

The stranger seemed a little surprised as he 
turned his eyes upon the youth, and a shade of 
doubt dwelt upon his features. 

“Ts your name Bracket, sir?” he asked, as he 
weaerP to where the young man stood. 

is, sir,” replied Charles, trembling with 
stromig, excitement. 

“Did “you draw this plan?” continned the 
gitanger, opening a roll he held in his hand. 


ized his work. 

“ Did you originate it ?” 

Every part,of it, sir.” * 

The stranger eyed the young carpenter with a 
wondering looky@nd so did the gentlemen who 
Mr. White and Ludlow 
Weston wondered what it all meant. 7 

“ Well, sir,” at length said he who held the 
plan, “ I am not a little surprised that one “like 
you’ ld have designed and drawn this; but, 

‘ s, youare @ lucky man. Your plan 
oth acdepted i in every feature, and your re- 
commendations have all been adopted.” 

The effect of this announcement upon Charles 
Bracket..was like an electric sh Objects 
seemed to swim before his eyes, @ grasped 
the edge of his bench for nappa 

“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. White, “I do not un- 


derstand this. What does it all mean?” 


Then Ludlow whistled a tune-as he continwed_{ 


“ Boys,” said Mr. White, as he came into his 


the care of the stage-driver, to be delivered at its | 


“Tt means, sir, that this young man has de- 
signed a complete and perfect architectural plan 
for the new State House, and that it has been 
unanimously adopted by the committee from 
among fifty others which they have received from 
different parts of the country.” 

“Charles,” uttered the old carpenter, wiping 
a pride-sent tear from his cheek as he gazed upon 
his former apprentice, “‘ when did you do this ?”’ 

“ Three weeks ago, sir.” 

“ And that’s what kept you up so late every 
night for a whole week ?” 

“ Yes, sir. ” 

“ There’s a powerful genius there, sir,” said 
the spokesman of the visitors. 

“ Ay,” returned Mr. White; “and there has 
been deep and powerful application there, too. 
Charles Bracket has been with me from a boy, 
sir, and every moment of his leisure time has 
been devoted to the most intense study.” 

The gentleman looked kindly, flatteringly upon 
the young man, and then turning to Mr. White, 
he said : 

“ He has not only given us the design, but, as 


you can see, he has calculated to a nicety the 
number of bricks, the surface of stone, the quan- 


tity of lumber, the weight, length, size and form 
of the required iron, as well as the quantity of 
other materials, and the cost of construction. It 
is a valuable document.” 

Ludlow Weston was dumb. He hung down 

this head, and thought of the contempt he had 
‘east upon his companion’s studies. 
Mo Mr. Bracket,” continued the visitor, “I am 
authorized by the State committee to pay you 
one thousand dollars for this design, and also to 
offer you ten dollars per day so long as the build- 
ing is in course of construction, for your services 
as superintending architect. The first named 
sum I will pay you now, and before I leave, I 
would like to have from you an answer to the 
committee’s proposition.” 

Before the delegation returned to S—, 
Charles had received his thousand dollars cash, 


and accepted the offer for superintending the 
erection of the State House. 


“Ah, Charles,” said Ludlow Weston, after 
they had finished their supper, “‘ you have indeed 
chosen the wisest part. I had no thought that a 
carpenter could be such a man.” 

“ And why not a carpenter as well as any one? 
It only requires study and application.” 

“ But all m@h are not like you.” 

“Because all men don’t try. Let a man set 
his eyes upon an honorable point, and then fol- 
low it steadily, unwaveringly, and he will be 
sure to reach it. All men may not occupy the 
same spher@ and it would not be well that they 
should ; but there are few who may not reach to 
a degree of honorable eminence in any trade or 
profession, no matter how humble it may be.” 

“T believe you are right, Charles ; but it is too 
late for me to try now. I shall never be amg- 
thing but a journeyman.” 

. “I will own, Ludlow, that you have wasted 
the best part of your life for study; but there is 
yet time and opportunity for retrievement.” 

Ludlow did try, and he studied, and he im- 
proved much, but he was unable to recall the 
time he had wasted. He had nowa family apon 
his care, and as he had to depend altogether upon 
his Adnds for support, he could not work much 
with his mind. 

Charles Bracket saw the building he 
plannel entirely finished, and he vce 
highest encomiums of praise from the chief 
cers of the State. Business flowed in upon him, 
and ere many years, Bracket, the architect, was 
knowfi™@hroughout the Union. When he led 
Mary Waters to the hymeneal altar, he did own 
one of the prettiest: houses in his native town ; 
nor did “‘ poor Mary” have to wait long, either. 

There is a deep moral in the foregoing for our 
young mechanical readers, and we have no doubt 
they have, ere this, discovered it. 


» 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
O BREATHE ONE WISH FOR ME, 
* 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDAEDGE. 


I do not ask thee, friend, to think of me, 

When mingling with the young, and gay, and fair ; 
In fashion’s circles frown thy thoughts in glee, 

O give me not « passing thought while there! 


But think of me, my loved and early friend, 

Should thy young heart, subdued by grief or care, 
B’er cause thee, daily, on thy knee to bend, 

O breathe a wish for me in every prayer! 


». 


Ady is a to discover the " 


— 
| 
Ludlow, with *h emphasis. 
. ” . 
| “Tt is not e h for me,” said Charles. 
\ 
\, 
- 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ON LEAVING HARTFORD. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


Old Hartford! dear and sacred spot, 
Home of my father’s childhood days ; 

Scenes which can never be forgot, 
Shall form the subject of my lays ; 

Hartford! I prize thy ancient name, 

O may’st thou live in deathless fame. 


Here, first the light of mortal life 
Iltumed my parents’ mental sky ; 

Here, too, began with-them the strife, 
Which ends when in the grave they lie ; 
And here they learned that cares were given, 

As guides which lead the soul to heaven. 


T love thee, Hartford, for thy worth, 
And honor thee for years that ’s gone ; 
No other spot, on this broad earth, 
ts More brightly beams the sun upon. 
Thy mansions seem a blest retreat, 
Where sage Content has fixed her seat. 


O should the two-edged sword of death 
Spare me to see a ripened age ; 

Down to the latest hour of breath, 
Thy name my thoughts shall then engage ; 

And e’en when dying I will pray, 

That thou may’st never meet decay. 

Hartford! farewell! I now depart, 
And parting, I on thee bestow 

This earnest tribute of my heart, 
This fervent blessing, and I go; 

On thee, 0 Hartford, rest, increase, 

The smiles of hope, of joy, and peace 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


THE FOUR ACRE LOT. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


“ Nosopy to write a letter!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Blinn. “I wonder if this is the way all board- 
ing-school education turns out. There’s my 
daughter Sophy, who has been three quarters to 
the academy, and here she cannot draft a letter 
for me on particular business. If it were not 
pertaining to family matters, I would carry it to 
Squire Story, or Mrs. Bragg; but they are both 
leaky sources, and one hates to have all their 
private business in everybody’s mouth. Sophy, 
dear,” said the mother, “don’t you think you 
can tell your aunt what I bid you say? It’s no 
matter if it aint all grammar.” 

“« But, miother, I never did such a thing in my 
life, as to write a long letter. To be sure, I 
have written short notes to Amy Fry, but they 
were nothing.” 

And the poor girl took up her “ French Tele- 
machus,” and, with the aid of the dictionary, 
began to interpret the meaning athe next sen- 
tence; then she had an exercise to write, a his- 
tory lesson to commit, a page in rhetoric to re- 
peat, and her grammar to review. But all these 
were in the ordinary course—to write a letter 

_ was quite a different affair. 

Mrs. Blinn was greatly troubled to get 
ter written without giving notoriety to its - 
tents. To be sure, she had a piece of business 
which she wished executed without her hus- 
band’s knowledge; and as this is always a haz- 
ardous business, she was greatly troubled to get 
it executed. She thought of the secretary of the 
sewing-circle ; but she boarded with the lawyer’s 
wife, and ten chances to one, some bird of the 
air would carry the news that she was about to 
deed away the “four acre lot,” which descended 


* to,her by her mother’s death. But, then, as ‘it 


was her own, and her husband had been bene- 
fited by it for years, she saw no reason why she 
should not dispose of it and raise some ready 
money, which would _help her to a heap of use- 
ful things, which her ambitious spirit had con- 
jured up into essentials. And they had so preyed 
on her mind that, having an offer to sell out to 
Farmer Renton at the rate of one hundred dol- 
lars per acre, the bargain was all privately con- 
cluded, provided her sister’s husband would 
make out the deéfi—and it could be clandestinely 
managed until it was too late for her husband to 
‘help himself. But who ever knew such a scheme 
to work well? 

Farmer Renton seemed particularly anxious 
to have the affair consummated, and he suggest- 
ed to Mrs. Blinn, that his son, the clerk in a 
neighboring grocery, would be at home that 
evening, and under pretence of some errand, she 
could drop in and the whole matter could be 
arranged. 

Mrs. Blinn, thinking only of the four hundred 
dollars, acceded to the proposal. All the con- 
fasion at the farm-house was that evening early 
subsided. Mr. Blinn was tired, and soon found 


_ the Pope 


himself in a comfortable sleep in his arm-chair ; 
and Miss Sophy was muttering over the conju- 
gation of some French verbs which, like drop- 
ping rain, rather composed her father the more 
on account of its monotony. 

Mrs. Blinn was absent short of an hour; yet 
in that space of time, the terms upon which she 
agreed to sell out were drawn up and signed by 
arude attempt at writing, which could, however, 
be deciphered as Blinn. The letter was 
forwarded to her sister’s husband, who was a 
justice of the peace; and Mrs. Blinn that night 


dreamed only of a new Kidderminster carpet, 
with a large running vine through the centre, a 
mahogany-framed looking-glass, and some fancy 
chairs—all of which would cause the villagers to 
stare, as she should have the next sewing-circle 
appointed at her house. Farmer Renton, in the 
meantime, was equally solicitous to obtain the 
lot, as he had an assurance that the land would 
soon le in value; as it would become 
avai for building lots by the mapufacturing 
company, who had secretly determined on erect- 
ing large factories upon the stream, just within 
sight of the aforesaid land. So he knew, when 
he counted out the hard dollars from the till of 
his old blue chest, which had been deposited 
more than twenty years ago, lest banks should 
fail, and turnpikes become worthless, and there 
should be a famine ; and in such a case, this was 
emergency money, which always made him feel 
happier than any extra interest, where he could 
not put his hand any moment on the investment. 
But judge of the chagrin of both parties, when 
the following answer arrived to the letter of yes- 
terday. It ran thus: 

“ Mrs. Blinn is not probably aware that to 
make the instrument legal, it is necessary to ob- 
tain her husband’s signature added to her own. 
This is the law in our State; and although he 
cannot convey the same without her sanction, 
yet it is equally imperative on her part to do the 
same. Yours, ete., —_ —.” 

There never was a greater drawback to all 
well-matured plans. The poor woman’s hopes 
were so crushed, and Farmer Renton’s schemes 
so terribly disappointed ; and yet more than all, 
and worse than all, that young man had let out 
the secret of his father’s expected speculation, 
and some gossipping neighbor had rallied Mr. 
Blinn upon his want of foresight, which was 
strange music to his ears. For the first time 
during their conjugal life of more than thirty 
years’ standing, this was the first breach of con- 
fidence that had risen between their mutual in- 
terests, and the consequences led to a painful 
result. 


Mrs. Blinn determined it should be her last , 


effort at concealment ; and as the law interposed 
between the disastrous effects which might have 
followed upon the execution of their plans, it is 
to be hoped it did not forever after mar their 
domestic confidence ; but it should be a salutary 
lesson to all wives who undertake to manage 
clandestinely with any business, supposing there 
is no binding obligation between the interests of 
man and wife. 

Then, too, a thousand little events are thus 
exposed, which might never have been made 
public. Mrs. Blinn, upon settling the next 
quarter’s bill for her daughter, inquired of her 
teacher, if his pupils were not taught the epis- 
tolary style of writing? This same young lady 
was quoted as quite an adept in such matters, 
and upon investigation, it was found that all her 
compositions were the efforts of a friend, who 
was paid for thus helping out a species of decep- 
tion which materially affected Sophy’s good 
scholarship, and in after life would be a source 
of deep regret. 

But Mrs. Blinn’s mortification ended with the 
reconciliation of her husband; and her “four 
acre lot” has been disposed of on, much more 
advantageous terms, and she is in possession of 
all the furniture she so coveted, and more than 
double the amognt is already invested as the 
product of her husband’s sagacity in knowing 
how to drive a good bargain. . 


THE LESSON OF TRAVEL. 

"Toleration is the great lesson of travel. As, 
in a small way, a man may mortify spiritual 
"pride, by strolling on Sunday in a western city 
m church which is ed 
its sect as the true straight , 80 in a large 
peg is he benefited by vile | in Rome and 
then shipping at Naples for the east. For thus 
he learns the truth emphasized with all magnifi- 
cence, that neither upon this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, is the only spot of woftship. In 
Rome you have seen the 
em beggar in the bazaar would spit upon 

ape with loathing —Lastern Travels. 


pomp of the world’s_ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
FRIENDSHIP. 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 


O is there nought in friendship, 
Or is it but a name ; 

An ideal of the poet’s dream, 
A vision of the brain? 


Doth dark deception lurk behind 
The sweetest, softest smile ; 

Where selfishness, with tyrant’s power, 
May calculate the while’ 


Can faithful friends alone be bought 
With fame or tempting gold ; 

And change, as wealth or fortune fail, 
The warm heart to the cold? 


Alas! too oft may this be said, 
And said with fearful truth ; 

For oft have many found it thus, 
¥rom infancy to youth! 

And is there then no friendship true, 
No friendship worth the name ; 

Is nought of ancient honor left, 
Doth nought of truth remain? 


I trust there may, but ’tis a plant 
Of tender growth, and rare ; 
Transplanted here from brighter skies, 
And needs a purer air. 


> 


+ 


AN AFFECTIONATE SPIRIT. 

We sometimes meet with men who seem to 
think that any indulgences in affectionate feeling 
is a weakness. They will return from a journey 
and greet their families with distant dignity, and 
move among their children with the cold and 
lofty splendor of an iceberg, surrounded with its 
broken f ents. There is hardly a more un- 
natural sight on earth than one of those families 
without hearts. 

A father had better extinguish his son’s eyes 
than take away his hearg 0 that has experi- 
enced the joys of friendship, and knows the 
worth of affection, would not rather lose all that 
is beautiful in nature’s scenery, than be robbed 
of the hidden treasures of his heart? Who 
would not rather bury his wife than bury his love 
for her? Who would not rather follow his child 
to the grave than entomb his parental affection ¢ 

Cherish, then, your heart’s best affections. In- 
dulge in warm and gushing emotions of filial, 
parental, fraternal love. Think it not a weak- 
ness. God is love-—Love everything and every- 
body that is lovely. Tea-h your children to 
love; to love the flowers, to love the birds, to 
love their parents—to love their God. Let it be 
the studied object of your domestic culture to 
give them warm hearts and ardent affections. 
You cannot make the cords of love too strong ; 
and be assured that in nurturing the principles 


of affection, you are nurturing principles of 
virtue.— Vermont Family Visitor. 
[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


BY THE BROOK. 


BY CHARLES HENRY STEWART. 


Purling through the mosses, 
Babbling o’er the mead, 

Now thy pathway crosses 
Flowers blue and red. 


Alas! poor brook, thou 'rt weeping! 
that we must part? 

Thy murmur then is keeping 
Voice with my sad heart. 


_Ah, kind brook, whilst threading 
Vales, I’ve loved thy tide ; 

But now I must be treading 
Manhood’s path of pride. 


Kind brook, may I slumber 
By thee when I die ; 
May thy dimpling number 

, Still my requiem sigh. 


» 


FELINE SAGACITY. 

Instances of canine sagacity almost equalizing 
the intelligence of reasoning beings being fre- 
quently noticed, the following incident in pussy’s 
history which occurred in this village in the 
family of the writer, is no less worthy of record. 
A favorite cat, which had become strongly at- 
tached to its mistress, and during her confine- 
ment to her room by sickness, spent most of its 
time with her, manifesting by various cat-like 
demonstrations its love for the lady, wished one 
day to leave the room, and went to the door, 
making the customary signals of desire to depart 
—such as mewing and looking wistfully into the 
face of its invalid friend, who quietly remarked 
to pussy that she could not get up to let her out, 
upon which the cat deliberately crossed to the, 
other side of the room and mounting a chair, 
seized the bell-rope with its teeth, giving a vigor- 
ous human pull, which, as the cat probably reas- 
oned, brought the answerer of bells to the door. 
Upon its being opened, Madam Puss, who had 
returned to her station, walked out.—Lewiston 


Falls, Me., Journal. 
To all married men be this caution, 


COMPETENCE. 

There are many who are making haste to be 
rich, who need to be reminded that competency 
is all that man can enjoy. Beyond the attain- 
ment of this “golden mean,” every acquisition 
becomes mere avarice, by whatever name it may 
be gilded. As long as man is in pursuit of the 
true medium of enjoyment, so strongly expressed 
by Agur in his prayer, he is happy, and happi- 
ness is not only a natural concomitant of his 
efforts, but the real blessing of Providence upon 
his laudable industry. But as soon as he ste 
beyond this mark, and accumulates for the sake 
of the accumulation, he loses his peace of mind ; 
the light of his quietness is extinguished in anx- 
iety, and his happiness is gone forever. Hence- 
forward carping care, heart-consuming solicitude, « 
and fears and terrors without number and with- 
out end, embitter his whole existence. He may 
succeed in what he undertakes, but it is at the 
expense of all his cheerfulness of heart on earth. 
He ma reach the goal of his endeavors, but it 
is at the expense of every noble feeling, of every” 
softening emotion. Avarice, the accumulation 
of wealth for its own sake, brings with it its own 
a in the drying up of every fount of 

uman affection within us, in the disruption of 
every tie with which the charities of life are 
bound, and in the conversion of the heart into a 
substance “harder than a millstone.” He who 
aims at @ a alone experiences none of 
these evils. He has sufficient for the wants of 
himself and family, whether those wants are real 
or fictitious. 

With all the income which lies beyond, he can 
bless the society in which he lives, be a benefac- 
tor to the human race, and obtain a reputation 
infinitely beyond what the mere acquisition of 
wealth could give. But his own happiness has 
been most abundantly secured. His efforts are 
blessed in all that quietness of feeling which the 
consciousness of a competence bestows ; beyond 
this, he cares not. If Providence should still 
smile upon his labors, he knows what use to make 
of such occasions of property, and gives not the ® ° 
subject an anxious thought.—Z. 

(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
CHILDHOOD. 


How sweet the hours of childhood, 
Just budding into youth ; 

Like flowers in the wildwood— 
Emblems of love and truth. 


Sweet thoughts and pure are with them, 
Shedding radiance divine ; 

While truth and spotless innocence, 
In haloes round them shine. 


The sunny hours of childhood, 
What sweet reflections rise, 
As old associations 
Fiit past before my eyes. 


Fond memory ’s recalling, 
. With a sigh, the cherished past ; 
While tears are thickly falling, 
As leaves before the blast. 


The playmates of my childhood 
Are scattered far and wide ; 

But oft remembrance brings them, 
In a moment, to my side. 


And again the childish prattle 
Of our school boy days rings out ; 
And the merry laugh and rattle 
Of our noise ends in a shout. 


But this well remembered vision 

Leaves, and wandering thoughts return ; 
Yet fond memory ’s ever clinging 

To the scenes that ’s past and gone. 


THE FIRST INFANT SCHOOL. 

Mr. Wilderspin, the originator of infant schools, 
gives an amusing account of his first attempt at 
managing a school full of infants. He and his 
wife dreaded the day of opening, and they found 
it truly dreadful. “When the mothers were 
gone, it was arduous work to keep the little 
things entertained and beguiled at all. At last, 
one child cried aloud ; two or three more caught 
- the lamentation, which spread, by infection, 
till every infant of the whole crowd was roaring 
as loud as it could roar. After vain attempts to 
pacify them, in utter despair about the children, 
and horror at the effect upon the whole neigh- 
borhood, the worthy couple. rushed from the 
school-room into the next chamber, when the 
wife sank in tears upon the bed. Her husband 
was no less wretched ; this din of woe was mad- 
dening: something must be done—but what ? 
In the freakishness of despair, he seized a pole, 
and put on the top of it acap of his wife’s, which 
was drying from the wash-tub.. He rushed back 
into the school-room, waving his new apparatus 
of instruction—giving, as he found, his first les- 
son on objects. The effect which ensued was 
his lesson. In a minute not a child was crying. 
All eyes were fixed upon the cap ; all tears stood 
still and dried up on all cheeks.. The wife now 
joined him ; and they kept the children amused, 
and the neighbors from storming the doors, till the 
elock struck twelve. A momentary joy entered 
the hearts of the Wilderspins at the sound ; but 
it died away as they sunk down exhausted, and 
asked each other, with faces of dismay, whether 
they were to go through this again in the after- 
noon, and every day.” They soon, however, 


reduced the thing to a system, and their task be- 
came firs tndurable, and at length agreeable.— 
Tlomg Journal. 
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* Which they should duly tender as their life, 
: Neither to dote too much, nor doubt a wife. 
Massinger. 
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ROOM COMPANION. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, BOSTON. 

The American House is one of the 
finest architectural ornaments of the city, 
presenting a beautiful front of the Italian 
style. The main building is 112 fect 
front on Hanover street, with two wings 
of six stories, 250 feet deep to Sudbury 
street, having a p between them of 
twenty feet in width, the area being dis- 
posed into five different courts, or open- 

us furnishing light and air abun- 
dantly, on all sides; the whole yee | 
27,000 feet of land, erected and finish 
at a cost of about $300,000. It has 340 
rooms, and will accommodate 500 per- 
sons. ‘The ladies’ and gentlemen’s par- 
lprs occupy the whole front on the first 
floor, approached by wide halls, with am- 
ple receiving rooms. A balcony extends 
along the entire front, the entrance to 
ich is from the oriole windows in the 
parlor. It contains suits of splendid @ 
rooms for private families and parties 
travelling together. The spacious en- 
trance hall or gentleman’s exchange on 
the street level, extends through the cen- 
tre of the building, and measures 160 feet 
in length by thirty in width. Besides 
five main stairways leading to the upper 
floor, there are several other flights in va- 
rious parts of the American House, so 
that in the case of fire, or for any other 
cause, ample means of egress are pro- 
vided. The immense structure has been 
built upon a unique plan, combining the 
utmost convenience of arrangement with 
great clegance and thoroughness of finish, 
and the introduction of all the desired 
modern improvements, and4t is probably 
the best calculated in all its appointments 
for a large business house, of any in the 
country. A number of our best artisans, 
mechanics and furnishers, have contri- 
buted their skill and taste to this noble 
Gile, which of itself sufficiently speaks 
their praise, as seldom is there found in a 
single building so much of general perfection. 
With these few. brief remarks relative to this fa- 
vorite public house, let us recommend our dis- 
tant friends when they visit Boston, to remember 
the American House. It is a matter of no slight 
importance when a traveller arrives in a strange 
city, for him to know where to tell the hackman, 
who takes his baggage, to drive him. His own 
mind is relieved, too, of a burthen, in being in- 
formed whither he can go and be sure of those 
comforts and elegant accommodations that cost 
him no more than he would be obliged to pay at 
a second-rate hotel. Besides which, one likes to 
hail from a good house when one visits a new 
city. To persons acquainted with Boston and 
our public houses, the American House will re- 
quire no compliment from us ; but to our distant 
readers, this advice may be of service ; and such 
will perhaps profit by this reference to one of the 
very best hotels on the American continent. 
We propose to give, from time to time, in our 
8, original views of some of our best hotels, 
in various parts of the Union, not only for the 
amusement of our readers, but also for their 
real benefit. 


THE AMERICAN H 


THE DANVERS CENTENNIAL. 

On Wednesday, June 16th, the town of Dan- 
vers commemorated the dhe hundredth anniver- 
sary of its incorporation as a town. Our artist, 
who was on the spot, has sketched for us a 
— delineation of the scenes of the day, and 

m this and the accompanying page, we give a 
view of one of the most curious and grotesque 
celebrations on record. From an_early hour in 
the morning, vehicles of all descriptions were 
pouring in from the neighboring towns, crowded 
with men, women and children; arf, by the 
time the procession to move, the spacious 
avenues of Danvers were lined by a moving mul- 
titude of happy peoph, and the windows of her 
dwellings radiant with beaming eyes and smiling 
faces—presenting a spectacle, of itself worth a 
long journey to witness, and sych as can be seen 
in so great perfection, in no iferer of the world 
but New England. Across tht streets in several 

laces were flags, streamers and inscriptions ;. the 
ttle Monument was handsomely ornamented, 
and many houses displayed chaste decorations. 
The procession, under the direction of Dr. 8. A. 
Lord, chief marshal, was admirably arranged 


OUSE, BOSTON. 


and exceedingly creditable to the liberality, taste 
and ingenuity of the Danvers people. First 
came the Salem Mechanic Light Infantry, Capt. 
White, numbering fifty-six guns. They made a 
very fine appearance, and marched to the in- 
spiring music of Smith’s Salem Brass Band. 

ext came the Fire Department, a noble body 
of men, nearly 400 strong, led off by Bond’s 
Cornet Band. The engines were profusely dec- 
orated, and the gallant firemen formed a very 
attractive feature in the pageant. Danvers 
has, indeed, we think, good reason to be proud 
of her efficient fire d ent. After these 
came the civic procession—the officers of the 
day, invited guests, reverend clergy, committee 
of arrangements and town authorities, in ba- 
rouches and carriages. Among the ancient wor- 
thies was old Master Eppes, in the strange cos- 
tume of the day—a character well personated 
by one of the Putnams. The grave old gentle- 
man mightily amused those of this generation, 
who thronged around him, by dwelling sagely 
on the innovations which have been introduced 
while he had been asleep, and which now dis- 
closed themselves to his wondering eyes. Next 


came the anti , wherein 
ured all the o ee 
hicles and household furniture, that could 
be gathered in all the country round— 
and a most interesting sight it presented. 
The dignitaries of the last and precedi 
centuries restored to life, 
re-enacted the scenes in which they are 
depicted on the page of history. The 
humbler classes of that day, too, had their 
representatives, and once more walked 
the earth as when alive. Here 
a sturdy old bachelor of 1752, in cocked 
hat, flowing wig, scarlet dress coat of the 
ancient style, drab breeches, shoe buckles, 
ete. Then the Putnam family—a memo- 
rable household group-—-a venerable 
chaise, with a lady and gentleman of the 
old school—carts containing hand weav- 
ers, hand spinners, market women—a ve- 
hicle which, with its trappings, occupants, 
and ring-boned rosinante, seemed to have 
had its origin before the flood—a sleigh 
of 1752—a Blind Hole shoe manufactory 
of 1789, in full operation—Pottery and 
other occupations ; showing the costumes, 
employments, etc., of various peri 
from 1652. Next followed the fourteen 
district schools, led off by the Georgetown 
Brass Band, and presenting a most beau- 
tiful feature in the procession, From 
twelve to fifteen hundred children, in hol- 
iday array, could not fail to call out ex- 
clamations of delight from every specta- 
tor. Here was represented a trial for 
witchcraft—the court and its officers in 
full blast. The chief justice, Cotton Ma- 
ther, Rev. Mr. Burroughs, and other his- 
torical characters, the witnesses, etc., were 
enacted to the life. Other scenes and 
groups, finely represented, showing the 
schools of 1752 and 1852 in contrast, etc. 
The pupils of the First District School, 
numbering 160, males and females, w 
uniformly clad in Turkish costume. 
Then there were flower girls, Chinese, 
Scotch, rural representations, a pony chaise, a 
rustic vehicle drawn by twelve oxen, with ban- 
ners and inscriptions. Finally came a cavalcade 
of nearly 300 horsemen, under the marshalship 
grand programme of the pageant of a whi 
will long be remembered. wile 
One great feature of the day was the superb 
display of Mr. Yale’s famous mammoth tents. 
His mammoth tent was used on the occasion for 
the dinner, and was the miracle of the occasion. 
His large medium tent was improved for the 
children to dine under, and sixteen hundred little 
souls sat down together under its ample canopy. 
Mr. Yale has four medium size tents of this cal- 
ibre, which are to let for grand picnics, camp 
meetings, celebrations, etc. His largest tent is 
capable of covering a space three hundred feet in 
length! 'The dinner on the above occasion was 
prepared by Mr. Sherman, of Salem, and gave 
general satisfaction. In short, the whole affair 
reflects the greatest credit upon the _— of 
the celebration, and also upon all concérned in 
the matter ; and our pictures of the same cannot, 
we think, fail to please them. 
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YALES MAMMOTH TENT, AS SPREAD AT THE DANVERS CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. i 
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SCENE REPRESENTING THE ANTIQUE PROCESSION, AT THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, AT DANVERS, MASS. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SHE SLEEPS IN THE CONVENT YARD. 


BY F. C. SYLVANUS HURLBUT. 


She has gone to sleep! she has gone to sleep! 
On her pillow, cold and hard ; 
"Neath the orange bloom, 
Is her narrow tomb—- 
She sleeps in the convent yard. 


She has gone to rest! she has gone to rest! 
The lovely and the fair ; 


She has gone to rest! she has gone to rest! 
On her pillow, cold and hard ; 
Where the orange grows, 
And the lime tree blows— 
She sleeps in the convent yard. 


She has gone to sleep! she has gone to sleep! 
In the spring-time of her years ; 
With the melting dyes 
Of her gazelle eyes, 
Her roses and her tears. 


She has gone to rest! she has gone to rest 
She sleeps by her youthful bard, 
Where the turtles 
In the flowering lime, 
In the lonely convent yard. 


He fell in his pride on the field of blood, 
Was laid on his pillow hard, 
When Celia fied 
To his mossy bed, 
To pine in the convent yard. 


She planted flowers, pale flowers around 
His laureled dust above ; 
And the birds sang sweet, 
As she came to weep, 
The dewdrops of her love. 


But the autumn came, and the winter came, 
And the spring was green and gay, 

When they laid her deep, te 

Where the violets weep, 

In the ravishments of May. 


. And side by side * the orange bloom, 
On their pill cold and hard ; 
They lowly lie 
Where the west winds sigh, 
‘In the gloomy coavent yard. 


Mild eve may smile in the rosy west, 
Through the Eldorado gate, 
Where they used to stray, 
At the hush of day, 
For the evening wind to wait. 


But their tombs are there by the flowering lime, 
And their beds are cold and hard ; 
And they sweetly rest 
*Neath the turtile’s nest, 
In the gloomy convent yard. 


[Written for Gleason’s Bjetorial.) 


THE ROYAL FAVORITE. 
A TALE OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF SPAIN. 


BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Iw a richly-furnished apartment of his royal 
palace, sat the king of Spain—a dark cloud rest- 
ing upon his haughty brow. The monarch’s 
thoughts were evidently of an unpleasant char- 
acter, for his pale lips were tightly compressed 
and ever and anon, an oath or angry word es- 
caped them, betraying the evil spirit that burned 
within his bosom. His « e—ever ma- 
lignant and repulsive—was now almost demon- 
like in its expression ; and his dark eyes glittered 
fiercely tnrough the overhanging brows which 
shaded them, like the wildly-rolling orbs of a 
beast of prey. 

His only attendant was a young man of not 
more than twenty years of age, and whose dress 
and bearing bespoke him to be of royal lineage. 
His dark, handsome face and fascinating smile 
would favorably impress the casual observer ; 
but that impression would be changed, upon a 
closer scrutiny, to one of distrust and fear. 
There was something in the sparkling eyes, as 
he turned them full upon the king, that betrayed 
a deceitful heart; and beneath that fascinating 
smile Jurked an expression that he would fain 
have concealed. Yet his countenance was emi- 
nently handsome, and his shining dark hair, 
which fell in curls about his. finely-moulded 
shoulders, gave him an appearance of almost 
feminine beauty. Such was the young Prince 
Alverne, the nephew of the Spanish monarch, 


and universally known as “the royal favorite.” 
The monarch, at last, raised his head, and fixing 
his glittering eyes upon his companion’s counte- 
nance, spoke in an earnest tone : 

“ Alverne, was rot che princess much excited 
when she spoke t’sus to you ?” 

The pleasant smile quickly disappeared from 
the face of the prince, and assuming an air of 
sadness, he replied : . 

“She was calm and cold when first she in- 
formed me that I should meet with no favor 
from her ; but as I passionately entreated her to 
smile once upon me, she became much excited, 
and I left her in anger.” 

“And she has forbidden you to again enter 
her presence 

“She has, your majesty. She told meI could 
never sit upon the throne of Spain by her side 
—that she would never wed one so steeped in 
infamy and crime as she believed me to be—that 
she knew me to be false to my king and country, 
and branded me as a murderer !” 

“ Did the Princess Veldima speak thus to you?” 

“She did, your majesty.” 

“ Bring her before me,” commanded the king, 
his face flushed with terrible anger. The young 
prince left the apartment ; and, as-he crossed the 
large hall, he muttered : “ The haughty Veldima 
shall yet be my bride, and I the king of Spain !” 

A few moments elapsed, during which the 
king paced the room impatiently, his whole na- 
ture aroused. At length the door of the apart- 
ment again opened, and the prince entered, fol- 
lowed by arichly-dressed young lady. The king 
stopped, and fixing his eyes full upon her coun- 
tenance, exclaimed : 

“ Veldima! hast thou this day refused to wed 
thy cousin, the Prince Alverne, and branded him 
as a murderer and a traitor ?” 

“Father,” said the noble young pfincess, 
drawing up her form to its utmost height, “if 
Prince Alverne ever sits upon the throne of 
Spain, it will not be by my placing the crown 
upon head !” 

“Princess Veldima!” cried the angry mon- 
arch, “ dost thou realize what thou hast spoken ?” 

“IT do, father,” answered the proud spirited 
danghter. “But three days have passed since I 
saw him drive his dagger through the heart of a 
fellow-creature, when he thought no eye, save 
that of the All-seeing One, witnessed the deed !” 

The prince became pale as marble, and seemed 
transfixed to the spot where he stood. But the 
king noticed not his agitation, for his attention 
was fixed entirely upon Veldima. 

“ You-shall rue these words!” cried he, his 
eyes flashing fire. “‘ They are false, as is your 
own proud heart! You shall be immured in 
one of our darkest dungeons; and if then you 
will not submit, Prince Alverne shall be king of 
Spain, and I will disinherit you forever! Ho, 
guards !” he cried, raising his voice, “ arrest this 
woman 

A file of soldiers entered the apartment, to 
perform the bidding of the king. But wonder 
and surprise were visible upon their features, as 
he pointed to his daughter, who stood near him, 
with a proud smile of courage upon her features. 

“The Princess Veldima!” exclaimed one of 
the soldiers, “ you did not bid us arrest her ?” 

“Obey me!” thundered the king, with a ges- 
ture of impatience ; “‘take her prisoner!” ~~ 

Without a word of resistance, knowing that it 
would be useless, the noble princess surrendered 
herself to the surprised guards, and was led from 
the palace. The royal favorite gazed calmly on 
the proceedings, but spoke not a word till the 
sounds of their retreating footsteps died away in 
the distange, and the king had once more re- 
sumed his seat. 

CHAPTER II. 

Tue golden sun had again gilded the oMtter- 
ing towers of the Spanish metropolis, and gave 
promise of a cloudless day. Its cheering rays 
fell through the barred dungeon window upon 
the fair head of the beautiful young prisoner, the 
royal Princess Veldima. She had’fallen into an 
uneasy slumber, and heeded not the bright beams 
that fell upon her countenance, for her thoughts 
were far away in the land of dreams. 

She was suddenly aroused by the sound of the 
removal of the bolts and bars of the door, and 
ere she had time to spring to her fect, a man, 
closely muffled in a heavy cloak, and masked, 
entered the dungeon. The princess gazed at the 
figure in surprise. He approached her, and 


nonin his head, whispered hastily : 
“ Lady, I have come to save thee ! 
and all shall yet be well!” 


Trust me, 


Veldima endeavored to penetrate the dark 
mask that covered the strange visitor’s features, 
but it was in vain. She was about to speak, but 
he prevented her by whispering : 

‘Speak not above your breath, lady! Follow 
me quickly, if you would save your life and 
mine! I have perilled all to rescue thee !” 

His low, earnest voice and words sent a thrill 
to the heart of the young princess, and rising, 
she placed her hand jn his, and he led her from, 
the cold, cheerless cell. He then closed the 
door, and placing his foot upon a concealed 
spring near it, a trap-door sprang open, disclos- 
ing a long flight of steps. The heart of the 
maiden bounded with hope. They stepped 
down, and the masked guide closing the trap- 
door by a second spring, they were now in almost 
Egyptian darkness. But the Princess Veldima 
knew not fear; and tightly grasping the arm of 
her protector, she descended the steps. At 
length they reached the bottom, and traversing 
a long, winding passage, arrived at a door, 
through the key-hole of which streamed a faint 
ray of light. The guide drew from his bosom a 
small, strangely-fashioned key, and applying it, 
the door sprang open; andthe sun-rays fell in 
with a brightness that alm@@ blinded the eyes of 
Veldima. Nothing was visible from the door, 
save the blue water of the river which glided 
noiselessly by, and the emerald green banks on 
the opposite side, covered with beautiful flowers. 
The princess looked up inquiringly. 

“You shall soon be free,fair lady,” said the 
masked guide, as he stooped and took up the 
end of a coil of rope, which was there fastened. 
He soon drew a boat in front of the secret door, 
which opened on the very verge of the water, 
and assisting the princess into it, sprang in him- 
self, but not without throwing the cloak he had 
worn, over the shoulders of the maiden, thereby 
entirely concealing her person. He then re- 
locked the door, and taking up an oar which lay 
in the bottom of the boat, propelled the light 
skiff swiftly down the river. 

On it sped, past the gay and stirring city, al- 
most utinoticed, even by the numerous boats that 
passed them. The dark cloak entirely concealed 
the face and form of the Princess Veldima, and 
the mask prevented any recognition of the fea- 
tures of her companion, by those who might 
have known him. At length the boat stopped 
in a small unfrequented cove far down the river, 
and the masked guide, turning to the rescued 
lady, said : 

“You are free, fair Princess Veldima, and 
need no longer apprehend danger from the king, 
or the Prince Alverne.” 

She raised her eyes with a look of joy and 
gratitude, and a sweet smile wreathed her curved 
a cannot thank you sufficiently, noble stran- 
ger,” she said, taking from her finger a diamond 
ring of great value, and extending it towards her 
rescuer. “Take this,” she continued, “as a 
slight proof of my gratitude for this noble action.” 

The stranger placed the ring in his bosom, 
and after a few more words, again moved swiftly 
down the river, leaving the princess standing 
alone upon the bank. She watched the receding 
boat for a few moments, then turned and walked 
slowly from the spot. Whither to turn her 
steps, she scarcely knew; she dared not return 
to the palace, and though a royal princess, she 
felt it to be true that she was an escaped prisoner. 
A light footstep behind her broke her reverie, 
and she turned to ascertain who was following. 
But her cheek paled quickly, and she uttered a 
cry of surprise ; for there before her, with a smile 
of conscious power upon his countenance, stood 
her dreaded cousin, Prince Alverne, ‘the royal 
favorite.” 

For several moments both were silent. The 
princess stood.transfixed to the spot where she 
had first beheld Prince Alverne, her countenance 
pale as marble, and expressive of surprise and 
fear. The prince gazed upon the astonished 
lady, with a smile of conscious power upon his 
handsome lips, and his dark eyes glittering with 
pleasure. 

“We have met once more, fair lady,” 
length spoke the royal favorite, ‘and when you 
little thought of such a meeting.” 

confess it, Prin®e Alverne,” answered Vel- 
dima, fixing her dark eyes upon the face of her 
cousin ; “ but was it not your plan to surprise me, 
and again ¢ before the king ?” 

“I knew not that you had escaped, fair prin- 
cess, until Isaw you leave the boat but a few 
moments since. This meeting has surprised me, 
if le, as much as it has yourself.” 

1 now that I am once more in your 


power, do you intend to bring me again before 
my royal father?” asked the princess, with a 
slight touch of irony in her tone. 

“Fair Princess Veldima,” said the. prince 
sinking gracefully on one knee before her, and 
assuming an attitude of the deepest devotion, “I 
take no advantage of my power, but to declare 
again my burning passion for thee. Lady, I 
have long loved thee. Thou hast scorned me, 
and refused to hear me. But I have not forgot- 
ten thee, and once more I lay my heart at thy 
feet. Do not scorn me, lady !”’ 

“Thy words are fruitless, Prince Alverne. 
Speak not of this subject again, for thou hast my 
final answer, and I cannot retract my vow.” 

“Lady, hear me fora moment. Your father, 
the king, immured you in a cheerless dungeon 
for disobedience to his wishes in this matier. 
He has sworn that if you do not wed me, you 
shall remain there until your proud spirit is en- 
tirely crushed. In some manner, but I know 
not how, you have this day escaped. But even 
your life is now in peril, though all the kingdom 
knows that you are the rightful heir of the throne 
of Spain. Your father has sworn that I shall 
be king of Spain, even if I receive not the crown 
from your hand. But this is impossible ; for the 
whole kingdom will rise against me, when I as- 
cend the throne, and claim their rightful sov- 
ereign, the Princess Veldima. The king’s oath 
must be fulfilled. Be my bride, sweet princess, 
and all will yet be well. Thy father will again 
receive thee to his arms—my happiness will be 
complete—and thou yet be queen of Spain !” 

“TI scorn thee!” cried the spirited princess, 
drawing her proud form to its utmost height, 
while her dark eyes flashed with an angry fire. 
“T scorn thee and thy ambition! I know that 
thou hast murdered thy fellow-man! I know 
that thou hast perjured thyself to the king! I 
know the iniquity of thy heart! Think you I 
would give my hand and throne to one so steep- 
ed in guiltand crime? Again, I repeat, I scorn 
thee !” 

The Prince Alverne sprang to his feet, and 
gazed fixedly in the flashing eyes of the noble 
young Princess Veldima. She met his gaze 
with a look of such proud, fearless s@orn, that 
his eye fell before it. The next instant he 
sprang to her side, and drawing a glittering dag- 
ger from his bosom, pointed it to the heart of 
the noble princess. 

“Princess Veldima !” cried the royal favorite, 
his eyes flashing fire, “ swear to me that you will 
place upon my head the crown of Spain, or your. 
death shall be added to the murders that already 
hang upo soul !” 

“Wi ‘ou bury your dagger in the heart of 
your rightful sojreign?” fearlessly asked the 
princess. 

“TI would bury it in the heart of every sov- 
ereign in Europe, if by the act I could but pos- 
sess their thrones!” madly cried the prin 

g the dagger nearer to the heart of 
88. 

She shuddered atjhis words and manner, fyet 
her self-possession di@ not desert her at this most 
fearful moment of her life. She felt the need of 
calmness and courage, for she knew the prince 
rarely spokg in vain. 

“Swear’to me that I shall yet be a king!” 
cried the prince, fiercely; “I give. you but a 
short time to decide your livéimy 
bride and queen of Spain, or die now by my own 
hand !” 

The 
instant, iti prayer. Then fixing th 


passion-stamped countenance of 
saidyin a voice of thrilling im 
“Thou shalt neveyywear my 


ad 


upon the 
prince, she 
jiveness : 
wn, or sit 
upon my throne 
“Then ‘thy-death shall be 


fiercely muttered thé | prince. and was 
laid firmly upon the arm which the dag- 
ger, and a clear, commanding v exclaimed : 

“Harm her not, as jth t thine own 
life 


Prince Alverne started quichly, 


the dagger. He turned and beheld the masked 


nger, who had that morning | the 
princess from the dungeon. Veldima 
her hands and sprang forward. \ > 
“Who art thou?” faltered the prince, with a 
vain attempt at calmness, though hi ie was 
nearly paralyzed@‘with fear. The s r deigned 


‘no reply, but still grasped the erm that would 
have murdered the rightful heinéas of the Span- 


ish throne. 
“Who art thou, that shine to the 
king’s favorite?” said the ‘prince, endeavoring 


to shake off the fear that had takem possession 


raised her eyes to vin, tr aly 


: . 
While the linnets sing 
In the spangled spring, 
By the evening primrose there. 
And the philomel and the robin sing, 
In the cypress overhead ; 
While the turtles pine . 
In the flowery lime, 
Over the long-forgotten dead. 
| 
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of his house. The stranger slowly raised the 
mask from his face, as he loosened his grasp of 
the prince’s arm. Suddenly, the countenance of 
Prince Alverne became livid with fear and hor- 
ror; he sprang backward, and gazed wildly on 
the stranger’s face, revealed by the removal of 
the mask, then muttering : “ the dead have risen 
to foil me!’ fell insensible to the ground. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue last rays of the setting sun were just 
faintly brightening the hills of Spain, and bid- 
ding farewell to the beautiful earth ere they left 
it in silent darkness. Moving slowly up a rug- 
ged path that led up the side of one of the snow- 
crowned mountains of Castile, were two figures, 
each wrapped in a dark, ample cloak, and 
mounted upon a much-wearied horse. As occa- 
sionally a ray of sunlight gleamed upon the fea- 
tures of t® youngest rider, it showed that they 
were those of our fair young heroine, the royal 
princess Veldima, and her companion was no 
other than the noble stranger, who had saved 
her from death by the hand of the royal favorite. 

For an hour more the wearied horses toiled up 
the rugged mountain path, until the last dying 
ray of the setting sun had faded from the far 
distant hills. At length the guide halted before 
a huge unshapely rock, which seemed to guard 
the entrance to one of those mountain-caves 
which are known only in the rocky, towering 
mountains of Castile. 

“We have at length reached our destination, 
fair princess,” said the guide, as they dismounted 
rand entered the cavern. All was now dark as 
the regions of Erebus, and silent as the grave. 
Princess Veldima could not repress a shudder, 
as she listened to the unearthly sound of her 
own footsteps, as she followed her conductor 
through the dark passage that led to the main 
portion of the cavern. Suddenly the guide 
stopped, and in a voice that rang through the 
cave like a clarion, he shouted : 

“ Ho, my followers! Give entrance to your 
leader !”” 

In awother moment the sounds of bolts and 
bars, were heard being removed, and a large 
stone door was slowly opened, disclosing to the 
astonished eyes of the princess such a scene as 
had never before blessed her vision. Thoagh 
she had been an inmate of a palace, still she had 
never viewed such a scene of splendor as she 

She stood before the entrance 


gazed upon. 
. is of immense size, the whole length of 
% w was a table covered with the choicest 


fruits ,and wines of every land, in baskets and 
cups of gpassive gold, which, reflected back the 
rays of a hundred brilliant lights with glittering 
splendor. stone walls were concealed by a 
rich dra crimson velvet, that hung in 
heavy floor, which was covered with 
carpet richer than any the surprised princess 
ad ever seen in the royal halls of her father’s 
palace. There were nearly two hundred men in 
this almost fairy palace, and each sprang forward 
to welcome their leader as he entered, mechani- 
cally followed by the princess. The stone door 
was again closed and barred upon the inner side, 
and the men stood silent, awaiting the commands 
of their leader, and gazing with curiosity upon 
the face of his companion. 

“Fair Princess Veldima,” said her stranger 
friend, taking her hand and leading her forward, 
“these are my friends and followers, and there 
is not one of us thai would not lay down his life 
to place you upon the throne of your ancestors. 
My followers, this is your princess; and I doubt 
not each one of you will swear to protect her 
with your lives, if need be.” 


The next instant a ringing shout awoke every” 


sleeping echo of the vast cave, as it went up 
from every heart in that immense hall, ‘Long 
live the Princess Veldima !” 

“« My noble followers,” said their leader, his 
nandsome face lighting up with pleasure, “ your 
fair princess cannot doubt your loyalty to her 
cause, or your willingness to place her upon the 


Again the vast cave rang with the shouts of 
the noble band: “Long live Queen Veldima, 
sole sovereign of Spain !” 

The sun had thrice risen and set over the 
proud Spanish metropolis, since the royal Prin- 
cess Veldima had disappeared from the palace. 
It had become generally known that she had 


been cast into one of the darkest dungeons of the | 


city, by order of the king; and the populace had 
become atoused and incensedeat this act of in- 
dignity to their future queen, and there was 
scarce a man bat burned to revenge it. No one 
knew whither she had gone ; and the uncertainty 
of her fate added fuel to the flame already 

The last rays of the setting sun gleamed in at 
the draperied window, where sat. the king of 
Spain, his mind entirely absorbed by the thoughts 
that were passing within his besom. His bréw 
was clouded with a dark ‘shade of care, for he 
already suspected the spirit that was rising 
against him in the city, and freely would he 
have forgiven his daughter, if his forgiveness 
could but have brought her back to his palace 
halls once more. He hgeded not the unusual 
stirring of the people—he heeded not their 
strange movements, and saw not the dark band 
of men, clad from head to Toot in glittering steel, 
which, at that moment, wound around the base 
of the mountain and entered the city, He not 
even suspected the imminent danger that was 
hanging over him, until upon the evening air 
was borne to his ears a‘thrilling, startling, deep- 
toned cry: 

“Down with the tyrant and usurper! Long 
live Queen Veldima !” 

Th® tyrant king knew that that cry was his 
death-knell ; but it was too late to think of flight. 
The whole city was in a wild uproar. Every 
man of the excited populace echoed that fearful 
ery, and grasping his weapons, dealt death and 
destruction to the soldiers of the king, who 
fought with a courage worthy of a better cause. 
Never had the Spanish city been the scene of 
such a terrific warfare. Several of the stately 
mansions had been set on fire, and the red flames 
gleamed up into the evening sky, and lighted up 
the whole city with a fearful brilliance. Dark 
forms moved to and fro, and glittering swords 
were raised, and descended with a Geadly, un- 
erring aim. The watchword: “ Down with the 
tyrant!” rang clear and shrill above every other 
cry, for it was repeated from a thousand tongues. 

The whole army of the king was now en- 
gaged in the battle. Though the populace fought 
desperately, yet they at length began to give 
ground, The wild shout was repeated with less 
thrillifig energy, and it at length became evident 
that the soldiers must conquer. At this crisis 
the king appeared upon a balcony of the royal 
palace, robed in his full regal costume, with the 
crown glittering upon his brow, and in a voice 
of firm command, shouted to his followers : 

“ Strike for your king! Death to all who—” 

“Tyrant, usurper, murderer! I have thee 
now!” cried a voice that made the blood of the 
guilty king fall coldly back upon his heart, as he 
turned to confront the speaker. But the next 
instant he gave a wild shriek of horror, and fell 
back upon the pavement, a lifeless corpse! The 
stranger caught up the royal crown and sceptre, 
and disappeared for a moment within the palace, 
then again sprang forward to the conflict of life 
and death. 

The death of the king seemed to inspire the 
almost despairing people with a new energy, and 
to have upon his soldiers a contrary influence. 
Ere another hour had passed, the victorious pop- 
ulace were masters of the city, and the soldiery 
completely routed. But where was the Princess 
Veldima ? 

A tall, noble form sprang up the steps leading 
to the royal palace, and, facing the excited mul- 
titude, requested for a moment their attention. 

“Friends and countrymen,” spoke the stran- 
ger, in a voice that commanded the attention of 
all; “‘ but few of you have been aware before to- 


throne of her royal ancestors. Her father, pe: that the king that has so long ruled your 


present king of Spain, has sworn that his fa 
ite, the Prince Alverne, shall yet wear the crown. 

, To gain this end, he has determined that his 
noble daughter shall wed the prince, and then 
his royal favorite will be king of Spain, as the 
husband of its queen. The heart of the princess 
shrinks from such an union, for she loves not 
the Prince Alverne. The throne of Spain is her 
rightful heritage, as the last descendant of its 
ancient kings. Will you strike for your princess 
and her crown, and place her upon the throne, 
role sovereign of Spain ?” 


country was not the rightful heir of the throne of 
Spain, but.a wicked usurper. At the death of 
King Conrad II, it was known to but few that 
he left a daughter, then but two years of age— 
for the somewhat eccentric king chose to keep it 
a secret. The throne was thus left without a 
successor. A cunning and ambitious nobleman, 
knowing this, successfully personated the long- 
lost brother of King Conrad, and, by forged cer- 
tificates of his ideptity, at length reached the 
height of his. ambition, the throne of Spain. 
All who knew that the late king left as. essor 


to his crown, were secretly poisoned, save one. 
That one was an old man, who escaped to the 
mountains, with his only son, and for several 
years lived concealed in one of the mountain 
eaves of Castile, rarely visiting the city, and 
then in disguise. That old man, who was my 
father, compelled me to swear that I would yet 
place the Princess Veldima, the only daughter 
of King Conrad, upon the throne of her ances- 
tors. In the meanwhile, the usurper, who proved 
himself a tyrant, seeing the budding beauty of 
the princess, and knowing that her noble quali- 
ties would make her a favorite among the people, 
adopted her, and she was k#bwn as his daughter. 
Desiring that his family should yet wear the 
crown, he planned a union between his nephew 
and the princess, whereby the guilty Prince Al- 
verne would be king of Spain. The noble prin- 
cons firmly refused, and the incensed king caused 
her to be immured in a common dungeon, from 
which, three days sittce, I rescued her. Again 
her life was menaced by the Prince Alverne, 
when, to ensure her safety, I took her to my 
mountain cave, where my followers, who have 
made themselves so famous on land and sea by 
their fearless daring, welcomed their princess 
with enthusiasm and joy. This night we have 
conquered the usurper’s soldiery—he and his 
guilty nephew have gone to their last account, 
and the Princess Veldima is now your queen !” 

At this moment one of the palace doors open- 
ed, and a light form stepped out upon the bal- 
cony, and stood by the side of the speaker. It 
was the princess ; but she now wore the splendid 
robe of a Spanish queen, and upon her regal 
brow glittered the royal diadem of Spain. The 
next instant a shout went up from the assembled 

smultitude, that echoed from the far-off hills: 
“ Long live Veldima, true queen and sovereign 
of Spaih!” 

The princess placed her hand in that of the 
one who stood beside her, and placed upon his 
brow her crown. Again a ringing shout went 
up from the assembled people: “ Long live Or- 
land, king of Spain !” 

They had spoken rightly. It was indeed the 
daring Orland, whose feats of bravery had 
sounded over land and sea. The princess had 
now given her heart with her hand and throne, 
and well worthy of them was her noble husband. 
The royal favorite had lost his life in the conflict 
of that fearful evening, and the princess feared 
no more his crime-stained hand. Thus, though 
life may be beset with sorrow, still, in the end, 
happiness will be the portion of the virtuous and 
noble. 


+ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
TO THE ESTRANGED. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


In the glad sunshine of thy lovely spirit 
I basked awhile, and was supremely blest ; 
And with a longing sympathy drew near it, 
As to a shrine of everlasting rest. 
A cloud has come between us now, and never 
Canst thou to me thy joyous light impart ; 
Our souls are sundered—I shall see thee ever 
Only as thou art pictured on my heart. 


But on my bosom’s golden throne I ’ve set thee, 
A star-crowned angel, ever in my sight ; 
And could not hate thee—could not now forget thee, 
“However changed, however veiled in night. 
I have been blest—that joy shall be eternal, 
And from death’s portal bear my soul sublime ; 
For neither powers of earth, nor fates supernal, 
Shall snatch the memory of that happy time. 


CURIOUS, BUT NOT AGREEABLE. 


I have no sympathy for machiner¥ ; the action 
of machines of great power terrifies me by its 
impassibility. There are some, above all, em- 
ployed for beating out metals, which do so to an 
alarming extent. Whatever these may happen 
to seize between their iron teeth, once seized, the 
thing must pass through a hole more or less 
great, towards which all fabricable substances 
are conducted. Of whatever size the thing may 
be goes in—let it be 4 beam of the greatest thick- 
ness—it will come out stretched into a knitting 
needle of the greatest fineness. As fo# the ma- 
chine, it merely turns, and it matters not to it 
what the substance may be which it has to crush 
and draw out. You offer it an iron—the mon- 
ster draws it to itself and devours it. You don’t 
take your hand back quickly enough, the machine 

inches the end of your finger, and all is over. 

ou may cry out, but if there be no one present 
with a hatchet to cut your wrist off, after the 
finger comes the hand, after the hand the arm, 
after the arm the head, after the head the body. 
Nothing will avail you; the shortest plan for 
your friends is to look out for you on the other 
side of the machine. You went in a man, you 
come out a wire ; in five minutes you have grown 
two hundred feet ; it is curious, but not agreeable. 
—Pictures of Travels in the South of France. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


BY L. M. BROWN. 
Who loveth not a summer eve, 
An eve in the month of June; 
When fragrance fills the western breeze, 
And sweet is the wood bird’s tune? 


When gently waves the verdant robe 
That ’s o’er the pine trees thrown ; 
While the lovely rose so meekly bends 
To the wind from the ocean blown. 


Then the silver dews the flowers sip, 
And fling their breath on the air ; 
While fairies seem to girt them round, 

From the regions of the fair. 


The moon shines with a tender glow, 
Flooding the green vale bright ; s 
And the boughs of the wide old wood 
‘ Danee gaily in her light. 


Now bright Arcturus’s steady glow 
7 Joins with her silver beam ; 
* Which rests upon the snow-white sail, 
That glides adown the stream. 


From the forest comes a low, sweet tone, 
Like the plaintive note of bird ; 

Which mingled with the waters’ rush, 
Is all the sound that’s heard. 


Then who loveth not a summer eve, 
An eve in the month of June ; 

When fragrance fills the western breeze, 
And sweet is the wood bird’s tune. 


» 


HONORING PARENTS. 


As a stranger went into the church-yard of a 
pretty village, he beheld three children at 
newly made grave. A boy about ten years of 
age was busily engaged in placing plats of turf 
about it, while a girl, who appeared a year or 
two younger, held in her apron a few roots of 
wild flowers. The third child, still younger, 
was sitting on the grass, watching with thought- 
ful look at the movements of the other two. 
They wore pieces of crape on their straw hats, 
and a few other signs of the mourning, such as 
are sometimes worn by the poor who struggle 
between their poverty and their afflictions. 

The girl began by planting some of her wild 
flowers around the head of the grave, when the 
er thus addressed them : 

“Whose grave is this; children, about which 
you are so busily engaged ?” 

“‘ Mother’s grave, sir,” said the boy. 

“ And did your father send you to place these 
flowers around your mother’s grave ?” 

“No, sir, father lies here too, and little Willie 
and sister Jane.” 

“When did they die ?” 

‘Mother was buried a fortnight yesterday, 
but father died last winter—they all lie here. 

“ Then who told you to do this ?” 

“Nobody, sir,” replied the girl. 

“ Then why do you do it?” 

They appeared at a loss for an answer; but 
the stranger looked so kindly at them that at 
length the eldest replied, as the tears started to 
his eyes : 

“O, we do love them, sir.” 

“Then you put these grass turfs and wild 
flowers where your parents are laid, because you 
love them ?” 

“Yes sir,” they all eagerly replied. 

What can be more beautiful than such an ex- 
hibition of children honoring deceased parents ? 
Never forget the dear parents who loved and 
cherished you in your infant days. Ever re- 
member their parental kindness. Honor their 
memory by doing those things which you know 
would please them when alive, by a particular 
regard to their dying commands, and carrying 
on their plans of usefulness. Are your parents 
spared to you? Ever treat them as you will 
wish you had done, when you stand a lonely or- 
phan at their graves. How will a remembrance 
of kind, affectionate conduct towards these de- 

ed friends, then help to soothe your grief and 
eal your wounded heart.—Delaware ie 


sir, 
” 


> 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. ] 
HOPE ON—HOPE EVER. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Did not the future grow brighter each day, 

And hope lend its sunbeams to lighten the way ; 
Vain as the thoughts of the dreamer would be, 

In its high aspirations our destiny. 

Earth’s highest wrought visions were worthless, if fear 
Shadowed over the hopes they held out to us here. 


What is thy destiny? seest thou afar, 

In the distance, a bright and beaming star, 

Leading thee on through the toil and strife, 

Shedding its peace on the turmoil of life ; 

O follow it truthfully! life can impart 

Nothing sweeter than hope to the trusting heart. 
+ 


Riches, without meekness and thankfulness, 
do not make any man happy; but riches with 
them remove many fears and cares. Therefore 
my advice is, that you endeavor to be honestly 
rich or contentedly poor; but be sure that your 
riches be justly got, or you spoil all. For it is 


said: “ He that loses his conscience has nothing 
left that is worth keeping.” —Jzaak 


Watton. 
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THE FINDING OF MOSES. 

Upon this page our artist has given us another 
fine sketch from Bible history, of one of those 
striking scenes which have been the theme of 
admiring wonder for ages. The devout Chris- 
tian has rejoiced to note the remarkable succes- 
sion of proyidences which trace their origin to 
this starting-point, and the mere student of his- 
tory, viewing the subject onl pre hically, 
has regarded the connecting lin of he chain 
of events as at least of a singularly fortuitous 
character. If it be the province of art to perpe- 
tuate scenes and incidents remarkable in them- 
selves, ana important in their consequences, it is 
difficult to name an event more worthy to be 

reserved, than this subject of “The Finding of 
Moses.” While our attention is drawn to it, we 
can but wonder and admire the ways of provi- 
dence, in saving from destruction an infant, who, 
in his manhood, was to act a so extraordi- 
nary, and whose influence was to be felt through 
all succeeding ages. A brief review of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the seene the artist has 
brought so pleasingly before us, may not be im- 
pertinent. According to Josephus, there existed 
among the Egyptians a prophecy, that a Hebrew 
child should one day diminish the power and 


and daubed it with slime aud with pitch, and put 
the child therein ; and she laid it in the flags b 
the river’s brink. And his sister stood afar off, 
to wit what would be done to him. And the 
daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash her- 
self at the river; and her maidens walked al 
by the river’s side; and when she saw the 
among the flags, she sent her maid to fetch it. 
And when she had opened it, she saw the child : 
and, behold, the babe wept. And she had com- 
poe on him, and said, This is one of the 
ebrews’ children. Then said his sister to Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, Shall I go and call to thee a 
nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse 
the child for thee? And Pharaoh’s daughter 
said to her, Go. And the maid went and called 
the child’s mother. And Pharaoh’s daughter 
said unto her, Take his child away, and nurse it 
for me, and I will give thee thy wages. And the 
woman took the child, and nursed it. And the 
child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and he became her son. And she 
called his name Moses; and she said, Because I 
drew him out of the water.” ‘The happy discov- 
ery and contrivance which restored the babe to 
the bosom of his fond mother, put him in safety, 
and caused him to grow up to receive the com- 


what Josephus and Philo relate, “that no one 


could see Moses without being struck with his 

beauty,” and that “at his birth he had a more 

elegant and beautiful appearance than a common 
ild.” 


THE WAY WITH SOME PEOPLE. 


Deacon S—— once employed a cobbler to 
take a few stitches in a boot, for which service he 
* was asked half a dollar. The demand was con- 
sidered exorbitant, but the deacon was not a man 
to have trouble with his neighbor on’a trifling 
matter, so without a word of objection it was 
cancelled.—* All will come round right in the 
end,” he said to himself. 

Next morning, the deacon, who was a farmer, 
was on his way to his field with oxen and plough, 
when the pics. came out of his shop and ac- 
costed him. 

“Good morning, deacon. 


You’re just the 
man I ho; 


to see. The case is, I’ve hired the 
field yonder, and am going to sow it with wheat; 
but being no farmer myself, 1 wish you would 
stop and give me something of an insight into 
the business.” 

The other was about excuse himself, for he 


j 


The deacon made no reply, but stood await- 
ing the question, “How much do you ask for 
your labor?” He waited in vain, however; the 
question was not asked. The other 
speak on different topics, and the farmer, un- 
willing to lose more time, turned and hurried 
away to where he had left his team. He had 
gone some distance along the road, when a voice 
was heard calling : 

“ Halloo, deacon. Hold on there a minute.” 

The deacon turned his head, and his neighbor, 
the cobbler, beckoned him back. 

. “ty just thought of it,” said the deacon to 
imself, half impatient at being again stop 

“ My triumph is tikely to cost about as es 

it’s worth ; but I’ll have it after all. Urge as he 

may, I wont take a single dime.” . 

So saying, he secured his oxen to a post 
the side, and ran back as far as the wall, 
against the opposite side of which the cobbler 
was carelessly leaning. 

«Why, how you puff, deacon! there’s no spe- 
cial haste called for. I merely thought to ask 
whether you don’t imagine we shall have rain 
soon. You farmers pay more attention to these 

ings than we mechanics do.” > . 
deacon coughed a full minute, and then 


ndeur of Egypt. The Israelites established 
ere had multiplied so fast that they began to 
appear formidable to the reigning king, and Pha- 
raoh, in consequence, deemed it important to his 
security to prevent the further increase of their 
numbers; and, with that object in view, he or- 
dered the midwives who might be in attendance 
on Hebrew women to kill every male child, and 
the parents, in some cases, to murder their sons. 
It was after this that the wife of a man of the 
house of Levi, having given birth to a boy, and, 
with the natural feelings of a mother, admiring 
the goodly appearance of her offspring, was anx- 
jous to avert from him the cruel doom which had 
awaited his coming into existence. She, in con- 
mence, concealed him for three months; but, 


"at length, for her own safety, was obliged to re- 


move him from her dwelling, when she placed 
him in a small ark by the side of the Nile. The 
simply beautiful narrative given in the second 
chapter of Exodus, thus tells what occurred : 


_ ™ And there went a man of the house of Levis 


mands of his God, to lead his brethren out of 
captivity, and, by his wisdom, to control. refrac- 
tory and idolatrous spirits, which seemed im 
tiently to seek their own perdition. How im- 
mensely important, then, was the incident hére 
pictured! It was not merely that a race of hu- 
man beings might be released from intolerable 
bondage ; but that millions then unborn, and 
lands then unknown, should profit from the find- 
ing of the servant of God. To this day, in all 
civilized Ignds, both man and beast rejoice in the 
interesting event, while they rest from their labor 
on the seventh day. Hat Moses not been favor- 
ed by the Most High, had he not been the 
captain he was, as the founder of the sabbati 
institution (even if we sup it a mere inven- 
tion of his own), he would have deserved.ever- 


felt pestionlariy anxious to finish a piece of 


day, which he could not if de- 
tained at all, when remembering the boot mend- 
ing, thought he: “The affair is coming right so 
soon. Here is an opportunity for il ye J 
the Golden Rule, and returning good for evil. 
I will render the assistance he needs, and when 
asked what’s to pay, will answer: ‘ Nothing, sir, 
nothing. I never make account of these little 
neighborly kindnesses.’ Zhat will remind him 
of yesterday.” 

So the deacon readily consented to do as re- 
quested ; and going over to the field, commenced 
and finished sowing a bushel of grain ; scarcel 
thinking, meantime, of how his team was stand- 
ing idle in the cool of the day; but glorying in 
anticipation of the smart his neighbor would 
suffer from the living coals about to be heaped 
upon his head. The employer, who, seated on 
a pile of stones in the centre of the field, had 
watched the process in silence, now rose to his 


answered that he really “couldn’t say, but it 
seemed pretty near cool enough for snow.” And 
having given this opinion, he once more set his 
face farmward; musing as he went, whether it 
= not have been well to have attached to the 
Golden Rule a pomiyng clause, suited to deal- 
ing — such people as his neighbor of the awl 
ast. 


The deacon loves, to this day, to tell the story, 
and laugh over it; but he never fails to add: 
“Well, well, it ended just as it should ; inasmuch 


was wickedly calculating and rejoicing over 
ighbor’s humiliation.” — Western we. 


* 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

The responsibility of educating your children 
is one you.cannot escape. It is a task im 

by Divine Providence, and you may look 
with confidence for guidance and aid. In short, 
you must educate your child, whether you choose 
t or not, for every action, every word and look, 
the very tone of your voice, and the round of or- 
pre | events, which form the moral at- 
mos in which he breathes, will influence 
him far more than the occasional lessons which 

he receives, however excellent.— Reflector. 


A 
Mart fae —< - 
— \ 
lasting gratitude, as a benefactor to the world at 
large. The beauty and condescending benevo- 
lence of the princess are strongly marke by the 
artist. Our artist has been very happy in his 
faces. All exhibit eager interest and feminine feet, and very déliberately advanced towards the. 
_ ~ gnd- took to wife a daughter of Levi. And compassion, yet there is no sameness. We see obliging farmer. 
woman conceived, and bare a son: and when the anxious sister ready to bps, to the side of “Now, for my revenge,” thought the latter, 
' she saw that he was a goodly child, she hid the princess, in the cause of an infant brother, seeing him about to speak ;»but the other only ay 
him three months. When she could no longer and the whole spectacle is most gratifying. The carelessly remarked: “It isn’t much to do a 
hide him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes, . countenance of the child is in accordance with thing when one knows how.” 
| 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


* Annie Selwyn, or the Lost Ring,” a story, by Hararer 
N. 
r. Bumble’s <oeny Ord or Arriving at a Fortune,” a 
tch from by Mrs. E. 
lines AROLINE 


he Heart,” verses. W. T. Hirses. 
« Birds” Tins, 

‘he Withered ” poem Joun D. Jomnson. 
* Ella,” verses, by Henry J. Tag 

“The Poct's Dream,” lines, by Mary N. 
Castle Building,” ‘verses, by Joun Russe. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We shall give a tal picture, faithfully drawn by our 
bition, at the Astor P House, New York, of his 
trained keys, Dogs, and Goats. A curious scene. 


A of Falls, of great beauty and 

en will also be given, embracing, first, a view of 

iagara River, taken from Iris Island—one of the best 

ren y= spot affords ; second, the Little Rapids; third, 

Niagara River, and ’ American Falls, near Hog’s Back ; 

foarte, the American Falls, from the Canada shore ; fifth, 

the Falls at sunset, from the American shore ; and last, 
Table Rock. A most valuable and ting series. 

Also a very admirable original series of of views of the 
United States Mint, at Philadelphia, by our artist, Mr. 
Devereaux, embracing, first, an exterior view of the Mint; : 
second, interior of the Adjusting Room ; third, interior of 
the Pressing and Milling Room ; fourth, interior of the 
general Pressing and Cutting Room ; fifth, a specimen 
of the Coin Press used for producin ‘the die ; and sixth, 
the principal Steam Engine of the Mint. 

An engraving representing a vivid scene described in 
the first chapter of our new novelette, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray, now publishing in these columns, entitled, “The 
Heart’s Secret, or the Fortunes of a Soldier.” 

4 ver coum view of the new Court of Law, called 
1, at Toronto, Canada. 


A capital 

giving a vi 
CURIOUS CASE. 

The Bath (Me.) Mirror of June Ist, states 
that a Mrs. Darrah, residing at Winnegance, ap- 
parently died on the Saturday previous. Prep- 
arations were made for her funeral the Sunday 
following. On handling the body it was discov- 
ered to be slightly warm, and there were other 
indications that, although the blood was not per- 
ceptibly in motion, she was yet alive. The lan- 
cet was applied, and blood flowed quite freely, 
and the application of a glass to the mouth and 
nostrils indicated a slight respiration. Up to 
Thursday her condition appeared to be improv- 
ing, but there were no signs of consciousness. 
Her body was to be kept until there were indica- 
tions of decay. 


> 


Sap Mistaxe.—Two children of Mr. Fenni- 
more of Dubuque, Iowa, who were ill with the 
measles, were poisoned recently by a mistake of 
the druggist in putting up a prescription of ma- 
riate of morphia, instead of syrup of ipecac. 


Curnese Junx.—The Chinese junk Keying, 
which, it will be recollected, was exhibited in 
New York several years since, was recently sold 
at auction in London. 

Mute. Rosa Jacques, the prima donna, is 
about to settle in Chicago, her seryices having 
been secured by one of the churches in that city. 


GEMS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
— A woman’s fitness comes by fits. 
— Easy it is of a cut loaf to steal a shive. 
— Winning will put every man into courage. 
— The world is still deceived with ornament. 
— Fruits that blossom first, will first be ripe. 
— Love all; trust a few; do wrong to none. 
— Good words are better than bad strokes. 
— ’Tis not a year or two shows us a man. 
— III deeds are doubled with an evil word. 
— Were man but content, he were perfect. 
— The nature of bad news infects the teller. 
— Ill blows the wind that profits nobody. 
— He is well paid that is well satisfied. 
— Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken. 
— Scorn at first makes after love the more. 


. — A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels. 


— We cannot weigh our brother with ourself. 
— In time we hate that which we often fear. 


~~ ’Tis iv ourselves that we are thus, or thus. 


— How hard it is to hide the sparks of nature. 


SUMMER. 

The “green and bowery ” summer, so ardently 
sighed after, has come at last, and hot days, 
which in our chilly no-spring we voted impossi- 
bilities, have actually been realized. How the 
sun has revenged himself on unbelievers by pour- 
ing down floods of intolerable, scalding, scath- 
ing, inimitable splendor! Straw hats have 
been no kind of protection ; gossamer jackets 
have afforded little relief, and white pantaloons 
have been but a slight alleviation of misery. If 
we have encountered such tropical visitations in 
June and July, what must be expected in the 
height of dog days in this city ? 

One of these hot days in the a a man’s 
fortitude to the severest test. ings, water- 
carts, ices, fans and Venetian blinds are inade- 
quate defences with the thermometer at ninety 
and rising, amid a wilderness of brick and mortar, 
with walls and sidewalks to radiate the meridian 
lustre. Go to the Common on such a day, and 
your feet will be blistered in your pilgrimage in 
search of coolness. And how discouraging it is 
to watch the parched foliage, in hope of discover- 
ing indications of the presence of a light zephyr, 
and see not a leaf tremble on its slender stem. 

Then you gaze upon the sky; not a shadow of 
a cloud ; but a vast concave arch of heated as- 
pect, rendered hot, as if by some invisible fur- 
nace. The water conveys no idea of coolness in 
such ; a falling fountain seems like boiling liquid, 
and you instinctively get out of the way of the 
drops, lest they scald you. You take a walk on 
one of the wharves, and gaze into the tide on 
which the sun’s rays pour fiercely down, and 
wonder why you don’t see lobsters, cod and 
halibut already boiled and floating up to the 
surface. 

Talk of a bath! You would as soon jump 
into a cauldron. You eat an ice, and you are 
hotter for it—unless indeed it gives you a slight 
foretaste of cholera, by way of varying your en- 
joyments. After all, you determine to escape 
from the city into the country for a few days or 
hours, and see what the temperament is there. 
Alas! it is out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
Dusty woods, dusty trees, parching fields, gasp- 
ing cattle, withering grapes, sunshine, burning 
sunshine everywhere. But you lie down in some 
shady place, exasperated at the remark of a 
friend, who tells you to “keep cool,” and make 
up your mind to suffer with fortirdte®ttié only 
philosophical thing you can do. 

Perhaps your patience, like other manifesta- 
tions of virtue, brings its own reward. ‘The 
bright blue of the sky changes into. a deer-skin 
hue, becomes gray, and finally leaden. The 
wind rises—clouds of dust obscure the atmos- 
phere—the birds rush wildly to their woodland 
coverts—a heavy rumbling, like the muttering of 
a distant artillery train, is heard—then come pat- 
tering down the “gracious drops,” hastily ac- 
cumulating into a pouring, drenching shower,— 
and what is more delicious than a summer shower 
at the close of a hot day, even if accompanied by 
heavy thunder and sharp lightning? It braces 
up the unstrung nerves, and gives life and vigor 
to the mind. 

And when the temporary deluge is over—when 
the clouds roll away from before the face of the 
majestic san—when the birds fly forth again in 
the bright air, uttering their joyous songs of 
praise, then indeed do we appreciate and feel the 
full splendor and magnificence of summer! then 
are we reconciled to the burning heat, without 
which vegetation would not flourish in this our 
happy, though often chilly, northern clime. 


+ 


A QUEER FELLOW. 

The Boston Post tells of a man in Maine who 
kept a grocery store, and when he sold a pint or 
a half pint of ram, always put his thumb into 
the measure—an enormous large thumb—and at 
the end of twenty years’ practice, he estimated 
that he had sold his thumb for at least $5000, 
and had it left after all. What an old soaker it 
must be; fortunate that the Maine liquor law 
been passed, if they have come to this. 


rs 
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apy Jounson, the only daughter of Lord 
William Campbell, who was once provincial 
governor of South Carolina, died lately in Eng- 
land: 


Arpitrary Law. _—The Turkish government 
has issued a mandate forbidding the publication 
of unauthorized books. 

Mrxvre.—The thickness of leaf gold is but 
the 282,000th part of an inch. 


OURSELVES. 

We had made arrangements for a large in- 
crease in our subscription list at the commence- 
ment, last week, of our new volume, but had not 
counted upon the degree of popularity to which 
the Pictorial has actually arrived. Subscribers 
have poured in upon us from far and near ; lists 
of names, from towns where we have heretofore 
sent but one or two copies of our paper, have 
come in at such rate as to render a large increase 
of our regular edition necessary. Thus we go. 
Our efforts are appreciated—the Pictorial is 
really valuable, and people will have it. This is 
just what we wish. 

A paper like the Pictorial speaks for itself; it 
needs very little eulogium from us ; it needs but 
to be seen to be liked and appreciated. The 
improvements which we have made from month 
to month, since its commencement, have been of 
a character to surprise and delight ourselves ; 
and we know that the public appreciate these 
improvements, by the extraordinary patronage 
that is extended to us. But we shall not rest 
here; we are resolved to live up to our never- 
varying motto—ezcelsior ! 

Persons desirous to preserve the Pictorial for 
binding, and to possess it complete, will at once 
appreciate the necessity of subscribing at an 
early stage of the volume, that they need not 
miss any of the numbers; and therefore let us 
impress it upon them to subscribe at once. En- 
close your $2 to the office of publication, and by 
return of mail you will receive the number of the 
paper, and thenceforth it will become a weekly 
visitant at your fireside. 

Persons desiring the past volumes bound, have 
only to hand them in to our office, where we 
will put them into a beautiful shape, with gilt 
back, gold edges, and illumined sides, for a 
charge of one dollar each. Take our advice, and 
preserve this illumined record of the times. 


A PATTERN YACHT. 

An English paper says Mr. Veal, a working 
shipwright of the Davenport dockyard, has 
made himself a sailing boat upon the lines sup- 
plied by Mr. W. Rundell, also a shipwright in 
the dockyard, after, as nearly as possible, the 
America yacht. It was tried against the picked 
boats of the port, and it has beat them all. Her 
hull and her sails were as mueh like the America 
as possible. The boats with which she raced 


carried much more canvass, and when going be- 
fore the wind got ahead of the America model 
boat. As soon as it became needful to close 
haul, she overhauled the whole of them, and 
won in gallant style. It appeared to surprise 
many practised boat-builders that a craft with 
such limited sails should have beaten their 
“crack boats ;” but so it was. 


West Pornt Grapvuatine Crass.—The fol- 
lowing are the five names at the head of the list 
of the class just graduated at West Point: 1. 
Thomas L. Casey, of Rhode Island ; 2. Newton 


F. Alexander, of Tennessee ; 3. Geo. W. Rose, 
of New York; 4. Geo. B. Mendell, of Pennsyl- 


vania; 5. Joseph C. Ives, of Connecticut. 


a> 


Bacx Numpers.—We can supply all the back 
numbers or any one of them that may be desired 
by our readers, from the commencement of the 
Pictorial. 


Convicrep.—Scheidel has been convicted of 
murdering a constable at St. Louis, and sen- 
tenced to ninety-nine years imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. 


+ 


A Century Piant.—Mr. Longworth, of Cin- 
einnati, has in his garden a century plant which 


"is expected to bloom in a few days. 


Branpy.—The Cincinnati Commercial says, 
hundreds of*barrels of whisky come there daily, 
to go forth as brandy and other spiritual varicties. 


+ 


A Lone Nap.—A girl 16 years of age, living 
at St. Malo, is said to have been asleep six weeks 
and without having had any nourishment. 


Diep.— William King, the first governor of 
Maine, died at Bath recently, aged 84. 


Cuear.—Barnum pays a man a dollar a day 
and his board, for being 100 years old. 


Granite State.—Cass, Webster, Dickinson, 
Dix and Douglass, were born in New Hampshire. 


In this city ie Mr. Miner, Mr. George R. Smith to 
Miss Emma B. Be: 


Rev. Mr. ‘Vint, Mr. Hovey K. Clarke, of Marshall, 

Mick. to Miss Martha A. U , of Charlestown. 

By Rev. Dr. Young, Mr. J. Alien to Miss Caro- 
line Balch Williams. 

At East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Holland, Mr. Andrew 
L. Perkins, of Medford, to Miss Mary W . Rindge. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Boyden, Capt. ‘Thomas R. 
to Miss Lydia 8. Pickering. 

At Andover, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Wm. A. Dodge, 
of Barre, Vt. , to Miss Jennie Green A Abbott. 
At Newbury port, Mr. Charles W. 
lotte A. Barrett 


At Sudbury, by Rev. Mr. Crane, of Weston, Mr. P. B. 
Dow, of Lawrence, to Miss Charlotte Rice. 

At Exeter, N. H., John W. Bolling, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss Amelia M. Pag i of Boston. 

At Claremont, N. H. Arthur W. Windett, of Chica- 
go, to Mies Mars Kimball, of Bradford, Ms. 

At Antrim, N. H., Mr. Moses Sargent, aged 4, to Misa 
Ulalie Varnum, aged 15, both of Candia. 
ortland, Me., Dr. Charlies H. Osgood to Miss Annie 


In this city, Mrs. Abigail H. Edwards, 31; Frederick W., 
son of Mr. George Phippen, 2 mos.; Miss Ellen Davidson ; $ 
Chary B., daughter of Mr. E. M. Chandler, 20 mos.; Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Hastings, 29; Miss Hannah Greenough, 76; 
Capt. Samuel Ayres, 78. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Charles Grant, of New York, 26. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Lucy Perkins, 62. 

At Chelsea, J. Theodore H. Wheeler, 11. 

At Cambridge, Miss Harriet Clark, 83. 

At Salem, Mr. George West, 42; Mr. Ja’s Thornton, 90. 

At Danvers, Mrs. Nelly W. Osborn. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Mary Beals, 54. 

At South Weymouth, Mr. Alvin Reed, 46. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Robert 8. Lane, 43. 

At West Newbury, Mrs. Mary A. Todd, of Boston, 22. 

At Ashburnham, Mr. Cyrus Fairbanks, 100. 

At Taunton, Miss Ann E. Lindsey, 21. 

At South Dartmouth, Capt. Patrick Gerry, 85. 

At Springfield, Mr. Walter Stebbins, 84. 

At Pittsfield, Mrs. Catharine Hunton. 

At Keene, N. H., Aaron Appleton, Eaq., 84. 

At East Sanbornton, N. H., Mrs. Clara Blodgett, 35. 

At Kennebunk, Me., Mr. Cyrus K. Thompson, printer. 

At Portland, Me., Capt. Seth Bird, 79. 

At Barre, Vt., Mrs. Alice J. Tileaton, 33. 

At Providence, R. I., Mrs. Amey Richmond, 68. 

At Windsor, Ct., Mrs. Anna A. Bolles, of Milford, Ms., 2 

At New York, Mr. Patrick Brady, 105. 

At Leicester, N. Y., Mr. Isaac Chase, 96. 

At Bethany, Pa., Mr. Arthur H. Otis, 26. 

At Mobile, La., Maj. ‘Thomas Sturtevant, 64. 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 

ven, with from the animal king- 

m, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it y—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty -four columns of reading matter and 

th weekly paper of sixteen octavo 


pages. It forms 


The Best Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is tantly tion with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper om, respected, and sought after for ita 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the {rst of January and July ; thus making two veleees 
per ) ear, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

1-7 One copy of the Fiac or our Union, and one copy 
< Drawine-Room Companion, one year, 

r 


The Picrortat Drawime-Room Companion may be 
obtained at say of the throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at 4 cenés per single copy 
Published every Saturpar, b: 

F. aLEAsoN, Bosron, Mass. 


AGENTE. 


WHOLESALE A 


8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

BU GESS, TAYLOR & CO., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
BAGLEY, 10 West Third Street, neinnati, 

J. A KOYS, 43’ Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
B. K. WOODWARD, cor. Fourth and 


Chesnut, St. Louis, 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE ViSIiT:~ 


—or— 


THE ILL-REGULATED FAMILY. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


“T am truly glad to see you, Mrs. Thomas,” 
resumed Mrs. Fay, after the first words of wel- 
come had been said, “and shall insist upon your 
spending the day with me.” 

WI will, with pleasure,” answered the visitor, 

ghe}gave her bonnet and shaw! into the hands 

of her hostess. “I wished much to see you be- 

fore leaving the city, for once, if you recollect, 
we were very good friends.” 

“ And are so now, I hope,” added. Mrs. Fay, 
with a smile. “ Absence, on my part, has not 
succeede:l in conquering old friendships, and your 
face strongly reminds me of my younger days. 
We are happiest in youth, after all; what a pity 
we cannot always remain young.” 

“J think I shall be obliged to differ with you 
a little on that subject ; we will leave it, however, 
for future discussion. I have seen you but twice 
since your wedding day, when you entered the 
= of matrimony a laughing, happy creature, 

icipating nothing but happiness and sunshine 

in the future.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Fay; “but the experi- 
ence of many years has shown me the fallacy of 
such sentiments.” 

“Why, you do not regret the step, do you ?” 

“Not exactly that; but then one has so many 
cares, and children are such a trial.” 

“The latter require much attention, I will 
allow, and on the whole are rather troublesome 
comforts; but I believe a mother is amply re- 
paid for all her care and anxiety respecting her 
children, when they reach an age to be capable 
of being companions, and share in her joys and 
sorrows.” 

“TJ have four children,” resumed Mrs. Fay. 
“ Ellen is sixteen, Henry twelve, Anna ten, and 
the youngest four. The boy and Anna quarrel 
all the time; Ellen has her own way in every- 
thing, while the youngest has been babied so 
much that he is quite as bad as the rest.” 

* But do you manage them right?” earnestly 
inquired her friend. 

“I try to correct them when they are wrong, 
but it does no good, and sometimes I think the 
best way is to let them entirely alone. I can 
truthfully say that they are no comfort to me 
whatever. It is not pleasant to tell such astory ; 
but as you cannot fail to observe the truth of 
what I say, it is just as well.” 

At this juncture, and before the lady could re- 
ply, the door was thrown violently open, and a 
girl, which was evidently Anna, rushed into the 
room, threw her bonnet rudely upon the carpet, 
and began to hum snatches of a song, taking no, 
notice of Mrs. Thomas. 

“ Anna, my dear, do you not see I have com- 
pany ?” said her mother. “Come and speak to 
the lady.” 

*“ Yes, come; I would like to talk with you,” 
added the lady, in a winning voice. “I have a 
little girl about your age.” 

Anna turned slowly, and with a bold stare 
scrutinized Mrs. Thomas from head to foot, and 
then, as if satisfied with the result, without a 
word stalked out of the room. 

“That's not the way to behave!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Fay. “ But if you will go, come back and 
get your bonnet. That is a fair sample,” she 
added, in a lower tone; “two or three times a 
day I pick up bonnets, shawls, rubbers, etc.; but 
of what use is it, as they are thrown down again 
immediately.” 

The girl was just closing the door, but as she 
happened to want her bonnet before joining a 
troop of girls in the street, she condescended to 
obey. 

* If you had not been here, she would not have 
done as much as that,” added the mother, as she 
arose and closed the street door, which had been 
slamming for the last fifteen minutes. ‘No one 
thinks of closing a door in the house; but I sup- 
pose it is my destiny to wait upon others, and I 
may as well submit with a good grace.” 

“ Your children are old enough, with one ex- 
ception, to wait upon you,” was the quiet reply. 

“Perhaps so; but I have given that up long 

» 

Mrs. Thomas changed the subject, and con- 
versed for an hour upon things which their long 
separation had rendered interesting. 

“‘ You will excuse me,” said Mrs Fay, abrupt- 


ly, after a short pause ; “but as my girl left me 


two days ago, and I have been unable to procure 
another to take her place, I am obliged to see to 
my work myself, and must accordingly leave 
you to amuse yourself as you can.” 

“But why not let me go, too? perhaps I can 
assist you,” replied the lady. “I can at least 
look after your little boy.” 

“ Why, bless you, he wont let you come with- 
in a yard of him; he is uncommonly bashful. 
However, I may find something for you to do, if 
you will overlook any little want of ceremony.” 

“ Certainly,” was the polite reply, and follow- 
ing her hostess, the lady groped her way down 
the dark stairway and entered the kitchen. 

But her countenance fell as she stepped over 
the threshold. She thought she had never seen 
a more disordered room, or so'many unnecessary 
articles collected into such asmall space. A 
large dog lay stretched out in the centre of the 
room, which Mrs. Fay soon sent growling under 
the table; a noisy parrot, several tame white 
rabbits, and two cages of canaries, completed the 
live stock of the apartment. A pile of unironed 
Clothes lay in one chair, and a very handsome 
lamp mat under a dirty napkin in another, while 
the only two empty ones had been inverted and 
substituted for horses by some of the children. 

One was handed the lady, who mechanically 
drew her dress about her, and adroitly changed 
it for the other, as a piece of bread and butter, 
which still adhered to the surface, did not pos- 
sess sufficient inducement for her to sit upon it. 
The table cover had been pushed off, and the 
aforesaid large dog found no fault with it as a bed. 
A couple of pokers, shovel and tongs to match, 
a switch and a broom had undisputed possession 
of the space in front of the cooking stove, whilé 
upon the latter sat a coffee pot, two flat irons, a 
tea kettle, a dirty looking dish, and a curling 
iron, encircled by a stream of ashes. One of the 
curtains was sadly torn, and hung in a kind of 
festoon across the window, which gave it a very 
picturesque appearance; while upon the seat 
were scattered hair brushes, pins, combs, curl 
papers, not forgetting part of an apple, and ma- 
ny dried bits of cake. 

Mrs. Thomas glanced at the objects we have 
enumerated, and then took a cursory look at the 
wet sink which stood in a corner. We shall not 
attempt to describe it, but if the reader will please 
endeavor (judging by what we have said before) 
to imagine what was in and about it, they are at 
liberty to do so. Suffice it that one glance was 
sufficient for the visitor, and will be for us. 

“My conscience !” cried Mrs. Fay. ‘ Whata 
bedlam of a place the children have made of this 
room! Why, would you believe it? No longer 
ago than last night I swept it all over myself, 
and now who would know it?” 

“Who, indeed ?” thought her companion. 

“ It does no good for me te try, for it is labor 
lost. Do sit down, if you can find a place, while 
I hunt up the children. I wonder where Tom- 
my is?” she added, stepping to the door, and 
screaming the boy’s name with all the strength 
of her lungs. 

But no Tommy appeared ; all was silent. 

“‘T wonder where the little plague is? if he is 
out of my sight, some mischief is brewing.” 

At that moment a terrific crash was heard in 
an adjoining closet. The two hastily sprang to 
their feet, and Mrs. Fay opened the door. There 
lay the missing Tommy screaming and kicking, 
with the contents of a jar of pickles and one of 
preserves streaming over him. Nor was this all : 
the chair and cricket which he had used in climb- 
ing, had slipped and fallen upon him, thereby 
causing him to kick violently and break-a bottle 
filled with oil, which happened to be standing 
near, The three liquids—oil, vinegar and syrup 
—had no objection to a closer acquaintance, and 
joined ‘currents. 

Having satisfied herself that he was not hurt, 
Mrs. Fay shook Tommy violently, changed his 
dress, tied him into a chair, and placed him near 
Mrs. Thomas, while she tried to repair the mis- 
chief which had been done. The lady, however, 
felt obliged to make the distance greater between 
herself and the child, who amused himself in a 
way not at all to her liking. 

This proceeding was no sooner perceived than 
he sent up another scream. Mrs. Fay flew to 
him, called him a “darling,” and wondered 
what was the matter. Tommy made no reply, 
but pointing significantly to the lady, who had 
the temerity to offend him, cried louder than 
ever. 

His mother looked from one to the other, 
while the lady remained silent, and seemed some- 
what perplexed. After a moment’s pause, the 
former stepped to a closet and brought outa 


large stick of candy, which she placed in the 
outstretched hands of the child, with the remark 
that she “ believed the poor little fellow was hurt 
inwardly.” Mrs. Thomas smiled, the outcry 
ceased as if by magic, and the mother again 
commenced to disencumber the stove and make 
a fire. Just then the eldest boy entered. 

“T am glad you have come, Henry,” said she. 
“T want you to go to the market and get some 
steak ; make haste, for it is very late.” 

But the boy remained in his seat. Mrs. Thom- 
as could not help showing some astonishment, 
as his mother, who by this time was heated and 
flurried, demanded sharply “why he did not 
obey ?” 

“ Because I don't want to,” he returned. “I 
went yesterday, and it’s Anna’s turn to-day.” 

“ That’s a fib, Mr. Henry ; for I’ve been every 
day this ‘week !” retorted the girl, who was just 
at his heels. 

“Silence !” exclaimed the parent, who, in the 
presence of her friend felt obliged to make some 
show of authority. “One of you go, it makes 
no difference which, and come back as soon as 
possible.” 

“ But I sha’n’t go, for Anna’s the best able !” 
replied Henry, quite firmly, and unabashed by 
the rebuking glances of Mrs. Thomas. “ She’s 
been in the street all the morning, and hasn’t 
been studying as Ihave. Make her go.” 

“ She can’t do it, nor you either, Mr. Impu- 
dence! Been at school indeed! Who played 
marbles all the forenoon in the court ?”’ was the 
angry rejoinder; and the girl ran up the stairs 
into the parlor, followed by her brother. 

* You see just how it is!” exclaimed the mo- 
ther, in a despairing voice. “I am a slave to 
my children, and they refuse to do me the small- 
est favor. Do you blame me for being discour- 

“TI fear you have some cause to be so, my 
friend; but are you sure that the fault is not 
your own? Why not insist upon being obeyed ?” 
asked Mrs. Thomas, seriously. 

“They are past my control,” sighed the 
mother. 

“ But it is never too late.” 

“ Thé three oldest are too large for me to man- 
age now; they are stronger, physically, than 
myself, and reasoning has no effect at all. But 
there is no use in talking; I shall have to get 
the dinner myself, and may as well go first as 
last.” 

“Do not trouble yourself for me; I am not at 
all particular, and as you have had so many an- 
noyances this morning, I would neither go nor 
send for anything,” said Mrs. Thomas. 

“Thave a great mind not to,” was the re- 
joinder. “As you are an old friend, I wont 
stand upon ceremony, but just get a picked up 
dinner.” And saying this, Mrs. Fay untied the 
boy, and requested her friend to keep an eye on 
him while she went in search of something where- 
with to kindle the fire. The lady willingly as- 
sented, though fearing, from former demonstra- 
tions, that she might get more than she bargained 
for; but by dint of coaxing, she succeeded in 
keeping him quiet. 

While thus engaged, she could not help think- 
ing of the change which years had wrought in 
the friend of her youth. Formerly she was very 
neat in her personal appearance, but now it was 
the reverse. Her dress, which was not quite 
whole, nor remarkably clean, was slovenly put 
on, while a three cornered handkerchief took the 


place of a collar about her neck; she was walk- 
| ing around slip-shod, and a cap, which once 


claimed to be white, trimmed with a smoky 
colored ribbon, was put on awry. 

The two had once been intimate friends, but 
the marriage of both, and the great distance be- 


‘tween ‘their respective homes, combined with 


other disadvantageous circumstances, had broken 
off their intercourse. Mrs. Fay, however, was 
truly glad to see her friend ; she was a pleasant 
dispositioned woman, not wanting in good sense 
or intelligence, and with but one serious fault; 
she was much too yielding, possessed but little 
firmness of purpose, and by degrees had los 
influence over her children, who soon saw f 
advantage, and were not long in obtaining 
complete mastery. Her wishes were disregard- 
ed, her commands unheeded, her threats laughed 
at, and however impertinent in character their 
language might be, it could only be resented ; 
for, were a struggle for authority commenced, 
they were sure to gain the victory and have their 
own way. 

The father, who was wholly devoted to his 
business, saw his children but little ; and so long 
as they did mot materially interfere with his com- 


fort while at home, seldom noticed them, save to 
remark that they were “a great trouble,” which 
observation his wife most fully concurred in. 
When she complained of their disobedience, and 
urged him to interpose his authority, he would 
add that she could “do with them as she pleased, 
but on no account to bother him with such small 
matters; as his business demanded all his time 
and attention, he did not wish to have his mind 
disturbed by trifles.”” 

This no doubt had a tendency to discourage 
his wife, who found it the most. quiet if not the 
best way to make no resistance, and let things 
go on as smoothly as they might. Although not 
naturally of untidy habits, yet her attempts at 
something like neatness had been so often over- 
ruled that she had imperceptibly become careless 
and less inclined to effort. 

Mrs. Thomas sighed, and doubted not that 
Mrs. Fay had spoken truthfully, when she averred 
that she had “no comfort with her children.” 
While thus engaged in reflection, the hostess had 
been preparing the “picked up dinner,” and 
they now took seats at the table. The food 
which was placed before them did not look very 
inviting, and the cloth (judging from sundry evi- 
dences) had obviously performed duty a long 
time ; but Mrs. Thomas heroically swallowed a 
a few mouthfuls of the thin, unpalatable soup, 
and then tried to eat a piece of the burned, dried 
bread. It was something of a failure, notwith- 
standing, and she soon laid it aside, together 
with some quarters of half stewed apple, which 
Mrs. Fay called “‘ sauce.” 

“You see I have treated you like one of the 
family,” said the latter. “I used to put myself 
to considerable trouble when I had a friend to 
dinner, but now I think it is just as well to put 
on what you may happen to have. Have a piece 
of this cake ? I’m afraid if you don’t take it now, 
the children will get it all. Idon’t often make 
pies, it is so much work; and as for puddings, 
we think they are not healthy. Henry,” she add- 
ed, “‘don’t be so selfish; three pieces are quite 
enough.” 

Mrs. Thomas had not failed to observe that 
Henry and Anna had helped themselves to what- 
ever they liked, and were now striving to see 
which should fare the best; to the imminent 
hazard of overturning the castor, and doing some 
damage with their forks, which were all the while 
upraised. 

Having ineffectually tried to restore order, the 
mother and her guest retreated to the parlor, 
leaving them to “ quarrel it out,” as the former 

“This is my daughter Ellen,” she added, as 
upon their entrance a young lady was discover- 
ed lying at full length upon a sofa. Without 
rising, she nodded familiarly in answer to the 
salutation of Mrs. Thomas. 

“T wish you and Anna would wash the dish- 
es,” continued Mrs. Fay. “I am tired, and 
would like to talk with this lady, who is an old 
friend.” 

« Anna may, if she likes, but I don’t wish to 
soil my hands in the water; besides, I am going 
to walk, and shall want my dress and muslins 
pressed out,” answered the dutiful daughter, with 
a long yawn. 

“The sooner you are out of the way the bet- 
ter,” observed her mother, and excusing herself 
to her guest, went below, smoothed the dress, 
and after much time had been spent in searching 
for a glove, which was eventually found under a 
bed, and a sunshade which had been rather un- 
ceremoniously tumbled into a basket of soiled 
linen, her toilet was completed, and she left the 
house, it must be confessed, much to the satis- 
faction of Mrs. Thomas. 

After her departure, the latter, presuming upon 
long acquaintance, earnestly endeavored to con- 
vince Mrs. Fay of the error into which she had 
fallen ; as a friend, she warned her of the sorrow 
and disappointment which would most surely re- 
sult from such a course, and urged her, for the 
best interests of her children, if not for her own 


sake, to make one more effort. 
But she was unsuccessful ; for, although Mrs. 
lay admitted the truth of her remarks, she had 
allen into a kind of apathy respecting the sub- 
ject, and repeatedly said “it was of no use,” at 
the same time thanking her friend for her kind 
wishes and the interest which she had manifested. 
The latter left at the close of the day, regret- 
ting that the visit from which she anti¢ipated so 


much pleasure had not been one of unalloyed ~ 


happiness ; but from that time, felt an increased 
satisfaction in the society of her own obedient, 
affectionate children, and perceived still greater — 
the advantages of a well-regulated household. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH A BOA. 

Mr. Mason, in his recently published work, 
“ Pictures in Mexico,” relates the following cir- 
cumstance, which occurred to him while loiter- 
ing along a shady path in the forest: “I stepped 
aside for a moment to admire a rich tuft of pur- 
ple flowers, my mule having plodded on about 
eight or ten yards ahead, when, as I turned from 
the flowers towards the path, a sensation as of a 
flash of lightning struck my sight, and I saw a 
brilliant and powerful snake winding its coils 
round the head and body of the poor mule. It 
was a large and magnificent boa, of a black and 
yellow color, and it had entwined the poor beast 
so firmly in its folds that ere he had time to utter 
more than one feeble cry he was crushed and 
dead. The perspiration broke out on my fore- 
head as I thought of my narrow escape; and 
only remaining a moment to view the movements 
of the monster as he began to uncoil himself, I 
rushed through the brushwood, and did not con- 
sider myself safe until I was entirely free of the 
forest.” 


RELEASED. 

Mr. John Cunningham, the American engi- 
neer, whose imprisonment in Cuba has been the 
subject of so much comment, has been released. 
He was imprisoned in September last, for being 
engineer of a train which ran off the track. The 
Matanzas courts piled up fines, costs and charges 
upon him at so round a rate, that he abandoned 
all ideas of ever regaining liberty. An appeal 
was taken to the superior court at Havana, where 
the sentence below was mitigated, so far as to 
order the discharge of the prisoner as soon as 
jail fees and some $85 fines should be paid. The 
jail fees, amounting to $800, had been paid, but 
the fines, for lack of means had not, when a sud- 
den mandate arrived from government, com- 
manding the immediate release of the prisoner. 
It is supposed that this order was in consequence 
of the interference of the United States govern- 
ment. 


>. 


THE EGG TRADE. 

The New York Express says that from one to 
two hundred barrels of eggs are daily received in 
that city by the New York and Erie railroad, and 
probably as many more by the Hudson river and 
other roads leading to that city. It also noticed 
the arrival of 100 barrels per steamer Empire 
City from New Orleans, and says this is a curi- 
ous fact in the history of the egg trade. Cincin- 
nati eggs travelling to New Orleans, a distance 
of 1500 miles, over the Gulf of Mexico, and up 
the Atlantic to the city, 1500 miles more, con- 
stitutes one of the wonders of modern commerce. 
Such a voyage was hardly contemplated by the 
Ohio hens when they cackled so proudly over 
their productions. 


HEALTH. 

The existence of cholera, on the water-courses 
of the West, will naturally suggest preventive 
means to avoid it, in all our large cities, particu- 
larly Boston—and among these means none are 
found to be so effective as cleanliness, a free use 
of water and of lime—the bucket and the broom 
—and a total abolishment of the accumulated 
animal filth, that is apt to abound in certain lo- 
calities. The Boston Board of Health should 
take care of all this; and the other authorities 
will co-operate to secure this desirable precau- 
tion, to continue to Bosfon the merited fame of 
the healthiest city in the Union. 


ENGLISH NUNNERIES. 

The ladies of England manifest considerable 
alarm on the subject of the Catholic nunneries, 
which have increased, are increasing, and as they 
think, ought to be diminished. The ladies of 
Gravesend have sént a petition to the queen, 
praying for the official inspection of the obnox- 
ious establishments. A similar petition has been 
forwarded from the ladies of Chatham, the sig- 
natures to both numbering nearly seven thou- 
sand. An opinion seems to exist, that practices 
of an unlawful nature prevail in nunneries. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


There is not yet a theatre in the whole State 
of Texas. 

Congress has spent another week doing 
nothing. 

Alexander Bell, of New Jersey, was robbed at 
Panama of $3000. 

The California papers abound with details of 
frightful outrages and murders. 

General Pierce is about five feet eleven inches 
in height, and finely proportioned. 

Never within the last twenty years has politics 
been so near a dead calm. 

Dr. Abernethy shot M. D. Hoodinpile, lately, 
at Fayetteville, Ala. 

Mr. Edward C. Mayo, a brofifér of Mrs. Gen- 
eral Scott, died at Richmond, a few days since. 

The Franklin House, at Cincinnati, has been 
sold to a gentleman of Columbus for $25,000. 

In Alabama there is every prospect of a flour- 
ishing and abundant crop. i 

Mr. Johnston, an artist of Cincinnati; has gone 
East to paint a likeness of General Pierce. 

A Mrs. Garland has been arrested near Jones- 
boro’, Tenn., for the murder of a Mr. Hyder. 


A little child, about two years, was lately 
run over in No pton Street, and severely 
injured. 


Two hundred and forty-six persons have been 
run over, during the past twelve months, in New 
York city. 

Money, on first-class security, can be obtained 
in all the Atlantic cities at 5 per cent., and even 
less. 

A schooner of 150 tons is to leave Port Stan- 
ley, on Lake Erie, for Australia direct, in Au- 
gust. She is to be fitted in yacht style. 

It is said that a military command has been 
offered to General Changarnier, by one of the 
South American republics. 

Officer Ridgely, who recently killed the slave 
he was arresting at Columbia, Pa., is lying hope- 
lessly ill. 

A fair plaintiff in La Grange, Ky., has recov- 
ered a verdict of $4000 in a suit for “breach of 
promise.” 

The time of to San Francisco has been 
reduced to 24 days. In a year or two it will 
probably be done in 15 or 18 days. 

Hon. William King died at Bath, Me., on the 
17th ult., aged 84 years. He was the first gover- 
nor of Maine, and has been an eminent politician. 

Capt. Colby, an English officer, was recently 
killed by a tiger which he was hunting, in 
Bengal. 

Enos Humphreys, principal dyer in the w 
factory near nton, Va., fell into a vat of hot 
liquid, and survived but a few hours. 

A modern critic says, that most men have, 
like Achilles, a vulnerable spot—but it is in the 
head and not in the heel. 

A man named James Tobin lately fell out of 
the third story of a building in Theatre Alley, 
and was severely injured. 

Population of Pennsylvania increased in ten 
a from 1,724,031 to 2,311,786, and New 

ork from 2,418,957 to 3,097,844. 

The cholera attacked a train on the plains, 
bound for California; ten sickened in the morn- 
ing, and six of them died before night. 

The three balls usually prefixed to the shops of 
pawnbrokers are said to indicate that it is two to 
one that the things pledged are never redeemed. 

“A daughter of Prince Jerome Bonaparte is a 
nun in the convent Les Oiseaux. She recently 
invited the Arab chiefs to visit the convent, and 
they were very much pleased with their reception. 

A seomgeerets of charcoal iron, from the 
Acadian (Nova Scotia) Iron Works, has been 
received at Liverpool, being the first importation 
of that nature from the colony. 

They are determined to have the ocean penny 
postage. A large meeting at London lately 
adopted resolutions recommending it earnestly. 
Elihu Burritt spoke on the occasion. 

The line of stages from Indianola to San An- 
tonio is now running through tri-weekly. This 
change is pans conclusive evidence of the great 
increase of travel in that direction. 

On the 100th exhibition of Albert Smith’s 
poteces of the ascent of Mont Blanc, recently, 

@ presented every lady of the crowded y 
present with a bouquet. 

An attempt is to be made to set the Chinese 
in California to cultivating tea. This is better 
than driving them away, and may turn ont to be 
as productive a mine as the gold itself. 

The silly custom of withdrawing the glove 
from the hand, or saying, “Excuse my glove,” 
if it is not taken off when people shake , is 

of usage, we are glad to see. 
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ingham, Va., Register states that Mrs. Districk, 
wife of Mr. Jacob Districk, residing near Mount 
Crawford, in that county, was frightened to death 
by a tree-frog, which her daughter threw upon 
her lap, which commenced jumping up towards 
her face, and so frightened her that she died in 
two or three days. 


» 


Harp.—A hard life, that of a cobbler—forever 
struggling to make both ends meet. 


city, through the i 

material. 

ngary is accompan r two ters, 

their husbands, and their Paine children. The 

mother of Kossuth is of small stature, and about 

seventy years of age. 

Italy is emphatically a land of music, and the 
phenomena the art there presents, afford ample 
evidence that its true origin and object is feeling. 
— enthusiasm there sustains and exalts 
mus 


of the fumes of that 


. strike it out of the soul, life would be insipid, , 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Rome has proved a quarry for the world. 

Catrigny, the well-known comic actor, is dead. 

The great exhibition was to open at Cork on 
the 10th. 


At the last accounts, the fighting still contin- 
ued at Algeria. ; 

The French fleet lying at Palermo, was to 
have sailed for Algeria on the 20th of May. 

A full amnesty has been granted to all desert- 
ers from the French merchant service. 

An eronaut named Goalston, was killed at 
Manchester, England, lately, by falling from his 

oon. 

The notorious Madame Lafarge, who has been 
for some years confined in a maison de sante at 
Remy, has received a free pardon. 

The Hobart Town Gazette, of January 2d, 
just come to hand, offers £2 reward for the ap- 
prehension: of Meagher ! 

‘Mr. Birch, editor of The World newspaper, has 
been sentenced to one year’s imprisonment for 
his libel on Mrs. French, a widow lady. 

A perfect system of electric telegraph commu- 
nication is now in use een the various offices 
within the Bank of England. 

According to the last rt of the university 
commissioners, a student’s tobacco bill often 
amounts to £40 a year. 

A woman was sold in Nottingham market- 
place, a few days since, by her husband, for a 
shilling, including a new rope, value sixpence, 
which was attached to her neck ! 

In Great Britain, for the half year ending De- 
cember 31, 1851, the number of railway passen- 
gers carried was 47,509,392. The number killed 
was 113, or one in about 400,000. 

A railway locomotive recently ran off without 
an engineer, near Shrewsbury, England, and 
after running a distance, at the rate of seventy 
miles an hour, overtook a train, and smashed 
up two passenger cars, and injured a number of 
persons. 

The opera in London is in a very languishing 
condition. Lumley has been unable to pay his 
artists, and a regular row occurred recently 
among them, in which the manager had to es- 
cape over the roof, and the police were obliged 
to interfere. 

The British West India Mail Company an- 
nounce their intention of commencing in August 
next, to run a fast steamer between Savannah, 
Georgia, and Nassau, Sague, Jamaica and Cha- 
gres, expecting thereby to secure a portion of 
the California traffic. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Hethat hath no money needeth no purse. 

.... Many and but few practise what 
they preach ; for they never apply their sermons 
to themselves. 

.... Never pride yourself on having done a 

icularly wise thing; it may hereafter show 
itself to have been particularly foolish. 

.... Men often are not aware of what severe 
and untiring labor they are capable, until they 
have made trial of their strength. 

.... This may be said for love—that if you 


and our being but half animated. 


.... That calm and elegant satisfaction which 
the vulgar call melancholy, is the true and 
proper delight of men of knowledge and virtue. 

..+. I tell you what it is—a man feels some- 
thing like a man, who can walk the streets jing- 
ling a spare dollar in his pocket, knowing that 
he does not owe a red cent in the world. 

.... Self-knowledge is one of the most diffi- 
cult acquisitions in life. Many a man is an ass 
for half a century without discovering that bray- 
ing is not eloquence. 

..-. One of the greatest evils of the world is, 
men praise rather than practise virtue. The 

raise of honest industry is on every tongue, but 
it is very rare that the worker is respected more 
than the drone. 

.-.. Literary society, unless modified by 
knowledge of the world or generous feeling, is 
far from desirable. Professed authors who over- 
estimate their vocation, are too full of themselves 
to be agreeable companions. 


..+. How nobly music mingles with the lives 
of the good and great! In early youth, the 
author of the Reformation endeavored to support 
himself by singing in the streets. This he 
quaintly calls “ bread music.” * 

....» Education should inspire a profound love 

truth, and teach the process of investigation. 
A sound logic—by which, we mean the science 
and art which instructs us in the true laws of 
reasoning and evidence—is an essential part of a 
good education. 

.... The contemplation of distress softens the 
mind of man, and makes the heart better. It 
extinguishes the seeds of envy and ill-will to- 
wards mankind, corrects the pride of prosperity, 
and beats down all that insolence which is apt 
to get into the minds of the fortunate. 

.++. The relation of walking to thought is 
remarkable. More than one distinguished writer, 
of whose habits literary biography has informed 
us, found the influx of ideas or the flow of -ex- 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is a dinner like Spring? Because a sin- 
gle swallow never makes it. 

A New York preparation for the growth of the 
hair is called the “Kathairon,” Cat-hair-on is 
an ominous title, certainly. 

A barrel of liquor was seized in Portiand, last 
week, marked “ prime pork.” It is supposed to 
be a portion of the “ striped pig.” 

Mrs. Partington asks, very indignantly, if the 
bills before Congress are not counterfeit why 
there should be such difficulty in passing them ? 

Colonel Christy asks—Why is the stern of gm 
vessel leaving like an uncivil 
and answers—Because it never returns a bow: 

The Ohio Statesman says Gen. Piercé was a 
soldier in the war of 1812. As he was then but 
eight years old, he must have been attached to the 
infant-ry. 

N. P. Willis supposes the West India Islands 
to have taken the name of the Antilles from the 
legions of ants, and consequently ant-hills which 
pervade them. 

Wanted—A thin man, who is used to the busi- 
ness of collecting, to crawl through keyholes and 
find debtors who are “never at home.” Salary, 
nothing the first year, to be doubled each year 
after. 


The man who was opposed to newspapers, 

id one hundred dollars last week for a galvan- 
ized wat.: In going to Dayton, he always takes 
the canal, no. ‘ng aware there is any rail- 
road built on that route. 

“Tom,” said a man to his friend, a day or 
two since, “I think it highly dangerous to keep 
the bills of small banks on hand nowadays.” 
“Tim,” said the other, “I find it far more diffi- 
cult than dangerous.” 

In one of the courts out West, of course, a 
juryman being called and not answering, the 
usual notice that he would be fined was pro- « 
nounced against him, upon which a person, who 
stood by, very gravely said to the court, “you 
may fine him as much as you please, but I 
don’t think you will ever recover the fine, for I 
saw him buried a week ago.” 


VOLUMES Ist & 24. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the PicrortaL Drawime 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and most 

ttractive parlor or t in the shape of a book of 


Between Four and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at hom: and abroad; of 

Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant fron to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times; altogether forming aif exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
—— enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 

ustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


< 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphaticaily, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiac is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, atid its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No civertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means ror the wiil, we can lay before 
cur hundreds of th is of Sous 


ORIGINAL 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


$2 
bscribers. 


One copy of the Frac or ovr Usioxn, and one copy 
PicroriaAL Drawitne-Room ComPANION, one year, toe 

(> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

(> AR orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
PuBLisuse oF THE Fiac oF ovr Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspa>-~ 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
POUR CENTS single \ 

. F. GLEASON, 


of the 
$5.00. 


sion more ready and salient when under the 
ofthis movement. 
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FORT HAMILTON, NEW YORK. 


Our artist has given us above a fine view of 
this immense fortress, eight miles south from 
New York city, which, in connection with Fort 
Lafayette, situated in front of Fort Hamilton, in 
the water, and Fort Tompkins and Fort Dia- 
mond on Staten Island, commands not only the 
Narrows, but the bay and harbor of New York. 
It is built in the most substantial manner of 
granite, and on the most scientific and improved 
principles of military tacties. It is about eight 
feet thick and square, and will hold 5000 men, 
and is said to be impregnable. It is surrounded 
by a ditch, except in front. It mounts eighteen 
heavy guns on the upper, and fourteen on the 
lower tier, besides a number of field-pieces and 
two or three furnaces for heating shot red hot. 
It is, considered one of the finest forts in the , 
country; and the heaviest cannon balls would 
have but little effect, backed as it is by clay. 
The ~ is taken from the pier belonging to the 
fort, which communicates with Fort Lafayette, 
situated several rods-from the shore. This fort 
mounts near one hundred guns; it is in the form 
of a diamond, and so called till Lafayette came 
here and landed, and k of a splendid ban- 

uet, after which it took the name of Fort La- 


fayette, and the new fort on the opposite side— ~ 


just finished—took the name of Fort Diamond. 
The scenery in the vicinity is magnificent, and 
has recently become a piace of fashionable re- 
sort—chiefly for the convenience of sea-bathing. 
One of the largest hotels in the Union is in the 
immediate vicinity. The place is growing rap- 
idly, and property is held at an. immense price. 
A steamboat communicates from New York, and 
a stage from Brooklyn. 


ROTHSCHILD’S PILLAR. 
Mr. Rothschild was a constant attendant on 


**@hange every Tuesday and Friday; and, for 


Wears, was in the habit of planting himself at-a 


Particular spot, with his back tothe pillar known 


"to every frequénter of the Exchange as “ Roths- 
child’s pillar ;” but, alas for human greatness ! 
he was on one occasion doomed to experience 
the sad annoyance that.he had no especial right 
to that particular spot. A person of thename.of 
“Rese, possessed of great courage but little jadg- 
ment, on Tuesday afternoon, purposely placed 
himself on the Cog hitherto occupied by the mil- 
lionaire. On Mr. Rothgchild’s approach he re- 
— the party to move. This was just what 
e other expected, and what he was prepared to. 
dispute. He argued that this was the Royal 
- Bxchange, free to all; and he, as a British sub- 
t, had a right to stand there, if he thonghit fit. 
his doctrine could not of course be disputed ; 
but he was told it was the spot that Mr. Roths- 
child invariably occupied, and, as such, ought'to 
be yielded: but no; this dogged Rose, being a 
powerful man, defied Mr. Rothschild and all his 
tribe to remove him. For nearly three quarters 
of an hour—the most valuable portion of the 
Exchange time—did he kee pecmedine of the 
pillar; and not until the whole business of the 
exchange of the day was jeopardized did this 
silly personage, after having, as he said, estab- 
lished his right, retire, amidst the yells and 
howls- of all the merchants there assembled, who 
could hardly restrain themselves from personal 
violence, so exasperated were they by the dogged 
defiance of the interloper—Lawson's [History of 
Banking 


VIEW OF FORT HAMILTON, NEW YORK HARBOR. 


DEGRADATION OF WORDS. 


Thus, for instance, is it with the word “ prude,” 
signifying, as now it does, a woman with an over- 
scrupulous affectation of a modesty which she 
does not really feel, and betraying the absence of 
the reality by this over-preciseness and niceness 
about the shadow. This use of the word must 
needs have been the result of a great corruption 
of manners in them among whom it grew up. 
Goodness must have gone strangely out of fash. 
ion, before things could have come to this. For 
“ prude,” which is a French word, mean virtuous 
or prudent; “prud’homme” being a man of 
courage and probity. But where morals are 
greatly and almost universally relaxed, virtue is 
often treated as hy isy; and thus, in a disso- 
lute age, and one disbelieving the existence of 
any inward purity, the word “prude” came to 
designate one who affected a virtue, even as none 
were esteemed to do anything more ; and in this 
use of it, which, having once acquired, it con- 
tinues to retain, abides an evidence of the corrupt 
world’s dislike to and disbelief in the realities of 


/ 


gortaaes its willingness to treat them as mere 
crisies and shows. 

hus “silly,” written “seely” in our earlier 
English, is, beyond a doubt, the German “ selig,”’ 
which means “blessed.” We see the word in 
its transition state in our early poets, with whom 
“silly” is so often an affectionate epithet, ap- 
plied to sheep as expressive of their harmlessness 
and innocency. ith a still .slighter departure 
from its original meaning, an early English poet 
applies the word to the Lord of glory himself, 
while yet an infant of days, styling him “this 
harmless silly babe.” But here the same pro- 
cess went forward as with the words “simple” 
and “innocent.” And the same moral pheno- 
menon repeats itself continually. 

The French have their “bonhommie” with 
the same undertone of contempt, the Greeks also 
a well-known word. It is to the honor of the 
Latin, and is very characteristic of the best side 
of Roman life, that “simplex” and “ simplici- 
tas’ never uired this abusive signification.— 
Trench on the Study of Words. 
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GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT—-WHIG CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT, 

WHIG CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 

As last week we gave a portrait of General 
Pierce, the Democratic nominee for Presiden 
we herewith present a fine likeness of Ge 
Scott, the Whig candidate for the same office. 
Of the life, services and character of Winfield 
Scott, it is scarcely necessary to speak. He is 
confessedly one of the greatest, if not the great- 
est captain, of the age. The scars of battle are 
on his brow. General Scott was born June 13, 
1786, near Petersburg, Virginia, and is in his 
67th year. His ancestry were men of the Low- 
lands of Scotland. They were engaged in the 
rebellion of 1745, and one of them was slain at 
Culloden. In 1806, Winfield Scott was admitted 
to the bar, and emigrated to Charleston, 8. C. 
In 1808, when the army was enlarged by an act 
of Congress, he became a captain of Light Ar- 
tillery. In 1809, he was ordered to New Orleans, 
under Gen. Wilkinson. On the breaking out of 
the war of 1812, which he approved, Scott was 
appointed—having perfected himself in tactics 
in the meantime—lieutenant colonel of Artillery, 
and sent to the Northern frontier, taking post at 
Black Rock, near Buffalo. On the 13th of Oc- 
tober, 1812, at the head of 350 regulars and 250 
volunteers—the militia at Lewiston having, panic 
struck, refused to cross the river—Scott fought 
the battle of Queenstown Heights, against 1300 


British. The Americans were repulsed, and 
Scott was made a prisoner, but soon released. 
On the 27th+of y, 1813, he stormed Fort 


George, and pulled dewn the flag with his own 
hands. March 9, 1814, he joined in the capture 
of Fort Matilda, on the St. Lawrence. On July 
3, 1814, he captured Fort Erie. On the 6th, he 
fought the battle and won the victory of Chippe- 
wa, where the non-invineibility of British bayon- 
ets was first proved to the world. On the 25th, 
he fought the battle of Niagara and Lundy’s 
Lane, opposed by great odds—victory rewarded 
the Americans. Scott had two horsesshot undér 
him, and was twice wounded musket shot. 
For weeks his life was despaired of. Congress 
voted him thanks. He was tendered the post of 
Secretary of War by. Madison, but declined in 
deference to his seniors, Generals Brown and 
Jackson. He soon after visited Europe, entrust- 
ed with important afemgic functions, for the 
performance of which heerggeived the thanks of | 
the State De ent. e returned to the 
United States in 1816, and in 1817 married a 
Miss Mayo, of Richmond, Va., by whom he has 
several daughters, but no living son. In 1832-3, 
he won the compliments of General Cass, Secre- 
tary of War, for his conduct in the Black Hawk 
war. He was also engaged in the Seminole and, 
Creek wars. In-1837-8, he was engaged in set- 
ing the troubles growing ,out of the “ Patriot 
war” on the Northern frontier. In 1840, he®Was 
a prominent candidate fer the Presidency. In 
1841, on the death of Macomb, General Scott 
was called to the entire command of rayptncig 
During the Nullification agitation, he was 
command at Charleston Harbor, His last cam- 
paign in Mexico is fresh in all memories. It is 
summed up in” the brilliant*victories of Vera 
Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, Mo- . 
line del Rey, Chapultepec, and the City of Mex- 
ico, all wor. within six months. 
declared the campaign unsurpassed in mili 
annals, and yielded to Scott the name of the 
greatest living soldier. 
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